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POPULATION TRENDS AND THE FUTURE 
OF THE EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES 


ROBERT DOUTHAT MEADE 


URING A RECENT session of the House of Commons a 

bachelor member besought his government to do something 
about the alarming scarcity of girl babies in England. He was par- 
ticularly concerned with the fact that there were not enough girl 
babies being born to take the place of the present British mothers. 
The decrease in the number of girl babies was accelerating the de- 
clining birth rate. Another bachelor member arose to say, “I learn 
with amazement and horror that even in the House there are nearly 
two hundred bachelors,” upon which the Commons cried, “Shame, 
shame.” 

The Members of Parliament who received these figures with such 
levity might also have been entertained with statistics on the small 
size of the families, if any, of Britishers in general as compared with 
those of their grandparents. They might have been amused by var- 
ious explanations for this condition, including one offered by the 
economist, Sir Leo Money: “Even the tiniest villa now boasts a ga- 
rage of sorts inhabited by a hungry baby usually named, I understand, 
Austin or Morris.” Similar statistics, with no less humorous explana- 
tions, might have been given for France, the British ally across the 
Channel. 

But if the M. P.’s had stopped to reflect on the situation, they 
would not have greeted it with mock seriousness. For Great Brit- 
ain and France, with their low birth rates, are the chief European 
bulwarks against the further spread of dictatorship. Their loss of 
population strength means an inevitable loss for democracy. In 
the two decades since the World War, the population of these dem- 
ocratic countries has increased only eight million, while Russia, 
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Germany, and Italy—the leading dictatorships—have piled up over 
fifty million. Nor does this total include seven million Austrians. 
Complete population figures for all these countries during the past 
year are not available. But it is safe to estimate that the three dic- 
tatorships gained during the past year, with the natural increase 
and the annexation of Austria, some thirteen million or more people 
as compared with less than a million for the two democracies. 

In Great Britain and France economic insecurity, selfishness, and 
other factors, combined with a widespread knowledge of birth con- 
trol methods, have caused an alarming fall in the birth rate. France 
is further handicapped by a high death rate. The leading dictator- 
ships likewise have had economic difficulties and other obstacles to 
procreation. But Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini are determined, never- 
theless, to secure more soldiers for their armies, more citizens to 
advance their ideals and to augment the national strength. Their 
campaign for “babies, still more babies” is being conducted with 
every high-pressure method which these dictators deem it practical 
to introduce. The resulting population increases are not nearly so 
large in Germany and Italy as in Russia. Taken together, however, 
they are sufficient to create a real menace to the few remaining de- 
mocracies. 

Let us assume that in a European war a few years hence a Briton 
or a Frenchman will fight with his traditional bravery. He will 
easily hold his own against one Italian. But what of two Germans 
or, perhaps, four Russians? For those will be the odds against 
which he may fight unless there is a radical change in present popu- 
lation trends. Although the British and French can count on help 
from their empires, and the dictatorships will probably not all fight 
on the same side, the situation is still disquieting. Even if war is 
avoided, Great Britain and France face the prospect of increasing 
economic competition from the dictatorships. With their vaster 
human materials, the dictatorships should be able to build greater 
internal markets than these democracies, and, as the markets prove 
insufficient, to carry out more extensive economic penetration of 
other countries. 

In the following tables some comparisons are given of the popu- 
lation growths of the chief Eurcpean dictatorships and democracies: 
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POPULATION INCREASE 


Dictatorships 
Estimated 
1919 1937 
Rie 5. SPT RES ae 143,000,000 180,000,000 
Gy 6 OL Se 60,000,000 *68,000,000 
BM =. iv.cesan den cees 36,000,000 43,000,000 
Democracies 
Geek Dee. ic xe eee 42,000,000 47,000,000 
rea Ss a eee 39,000,000 42,000,000 
* Exclusive of Austria. 
** Exclusive of Irish Free State. 
SURPLUS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 
Dictatorships 
1932 1933 1934 1935 
ee oe ee 2,736,000 2,582,000 * 4,000,000 
GN... cs ennndous 285,000 233,000 474,000 469,000 
Mn iim: cahoundenen 422,000 430,000 403,000 
Democracies 
Great Britain......... 255,000 106,000 146,000 144,000 
ee 63,000 18,000 43,000 **—19,000 
* Estimated. 
** —Deficit. 


These tables do not include colonial empires nor powerful non- 
European countries such as the United States and Japan. They also 
do not cover the smaller European nations. It is impossible to de- 
termine now how all these minor powers would align themselves in 
case of a European war. But, whether it be war or peace, the in- 
fluences favoring dictatorship in these countries are stronger than 
those favoring democracy, and this tends further to endanger the 
position of Great Britain and France. 

As I have stated already, the leading dictatorships are conducting 
an intensive campaign to increase their birth rates. Since Hitler 
came into power in 1933, he has subsidized parenthood by marriage 
loans and baby premiums. He declared, “That country alone has 
a safe future in which . . . swaddling bands wave beside the na- 
tional flag.” This movement has not yet brought the great popu- 
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lation strength which he desires, but the excess of births over deaths 
in the Reich during 1935 was nearly four times that of England 
and France. The latest available figures show that the German 
birth rate in 1936 was 19.0, higher than any previous year since 
Hitler came into power. The birth rate of the United Kingdom 
that year was only 15.3, for France only 15.0. Even allowing for 
a subsequent decline in the German rate, the Reich seems likely to 
have a population in 1950 of well over 80,000,000—nearly twice that 
of Great Britain or France. 

In Italy the state has been conducting a similar campaign for 
the past decade. “With a declining birth rate a nation does not 
create an empire, but becomes a colony,” Mussolini has said. It is 
true that no increase in the Italian birth rate was secured for several 
years. In 1936 the rate dropped to 22.2. But this was chiefly due 
to the Ethiopian War. During the first nine months of 1937 there 
were 12,933 more marriages than in the similar period of 1936. 
Enticed by special prizes, 46,155 Italian couples rushed to the altar 
on one day—the 1937 anniversary of the March on Rome. The 
Italian birth rate is now about seven points higher than that of France 
and the United Kingdom. Combine with the decreased Italian 
death rate, it has resulted in a population rise of about 8,000,000 
since the World War. 

Complete official figures for Russia are not available. Her popu- 
lation is now about 180,000,000 or twice that of Great Britain and 
France combined. Her surplus of births over deaths in 1935 was 
estimated at 4,000,000—about thirty-two times the total for both 
Great Britain and France. For some years it was claimed that the 
Soviet birth rate was declining, although the Moscow Daily News 
asserted in 1936 that it was from 80 to 100 per cent higher than that 
of the leading capitalist countries. But any such tendency was curbed 
by a law passed in that year prohibiting abortion—the only method 
of birth control widely known in the U. S. S. R.—and increasing 
the cost of divorce. The result of this law was a heavy increase in 
the birth rate. Clubs, restaurants, and factory kitchens had to be 
requisitioned for maternity cases. Although no exact figures are 
available, it is believed that the annual surplus of births over deaths 
in the Soviet has jumped from four to eight million. Sir Leo Money 
estimates, in the Nineteenth Century for February, 1938, that in 
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less than twenty years the Russian population will be 250,000,000. 
That would be two and a half times the expected total for both 
Great Britain and France. 

The prospect for the two democracies would be brighter if they 
could obtain a large population increase within the next decade. But 
a study of the situation in these two countries brings no such hopes. 
While in England and France in 1936 I made a personal analysis 
of the population problems facing these countries. I familiarized 
myself with the attitude of the British and French governments and 
especially that of the individual citizens. I talked with people in 
steamboats, railroad trains, offices, private homes, and entered into 
informal discussions on the streets and boulevards. Later I secured 
further data by private correspondence. Among such a varied group 
of people I was certain to find a diversity of viewpoints on many 
subjects. On the population problem, however, it was not difficult 
to secure a consensus of opinion, and subsequent events prove that 
it has not been materially changed. 

During the entire period since the World War, Great Britain 
has gained only about five million people. The annual surplus of 
births over deaths now averages less than 150,000. If the decline 
in births continues at the present rate, it is estimated that Great 
Britain will be reduced to a population of 33,000,000 in 1987, and 
long before that she will be losing military and economic strength. 

The British government has never made any serious effort to 
raise the national birth rate. If there is any large increase it will 
come through a changed attitude on the part of the individual citi- 
zens. Birth control information may be freely obtained anywhere 
in Great Britain except isolated districts. The leaflets are on open 
display in some chemists’ shops. 

The situation did not, however, alarm a middle-aged lady with 
whom I chatted over the teacups in London. “We are never afraid,” 
she calmly declared. The chemist in a little London apothecary 
shop also was not worried about the increasing populations of the 
dictatorships. ‘Although puny and sallow-faced, he possessed the 
same cocksure courage as other Britishers with more opportunity to 
breathe the country air. “We can lick anybody in the world,” he 
asserted. 

Most of the other Britishers interviewed were of much the same 
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mind. “It is quality that counts,” declared the boat steward from 
a southeastern English county. Increases in the Italian fighting 
forces worried him not at all. Several more Englishmen stated 
frankly that their people had courage—“guts” one called it. Further 
light on the popular attitude was obtained from dozens of letters 
sent to the London Daily Mail in a prize contest on “How Many 
Babies.” There were quite a number of correspondents who felt 
that the British were having too few children, but P. S. Percival, 
of Painswick, Gloucestershire, was one of the few who indicated his 
fear of the population increases in the dictatorships. “Not merely 
our happiness, but our very existence as a great nation, depends on 
our having millions of vigorous and healthy young men and women 
in the future.” 

None of the British questioned on the point seemed to have given 
much thought to the value of a higher birth rate in increasing the 
internal market. In most cases high rents and other economic difficul- 
ties were stressed as the cause of the low birth rate. But several per- 
sons gave selfishness as a leading motive. Both the newspaper vendor 
who had fought with the Sinn Feiners in Ireland and the pretty cham- 
bermaid whose brother had been killed in the war felt that the upper 
classes were too selfish to have many children. The newspaper 
vendor even pointed his finger at a member of the royal family. 
Others thought that babies had to contend with the demand for 
radios, automobiles, and similar luxuries. 

British public leaders were apparently reluctant to express opin- 
ions on the question. But among those who have made statements 
are Neville Chamberlain, the present Prime Minister; Lord Daw- 
son, the King’s physician; W. M. Marshall, Secretary of the Scottish 
Association of Insurance Companies; Dr. Herbert C. Jonas, Chair- 
man of the Insurance Acts Committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. Enid Charles, a distinguished statistician. ‘“Noth- 
ing you can do can alter the fact that within a comparatively short 
time the population must inevitably fall,’ Marshall warned a na- 
tional conference of insurance committees. With the exception of 
Lord Dawson, all the other authorities mentioned expressed con- 
cern over the situation. But there is little to indicate that their anx- 
iety has extended to the general public. 

Among all the British from whom I personally obtained opin- 
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jons none seemed to have made a more exhaustive study of the 
subject than the Reverend W. R. Inge, until recently the famous 
dean of St. Paul’s. Dean Inge did not then express any fear of 
Germany and Italy. But he wrote, “The danger that Russia may 
overwhelm her neighbors by sheer force of numbers is certainly 
not negligible, but there is no help for it—they have boundless space 
for expansion. . . . Our own country, like Belgium, is quite full. 
Every farmer knows about how many sheep can feed off each acre 
of land. The attitude of the Church of England is much like that 
of the nation generally. If our people would emigrate, there is 
room in the Dominions for scores of millions of people. If they 
won’t, or can’t, we must restrict our numbers.” 

A somewhat different yet basically similar attitude toward the 
problem was evident once I crossed the Channel and entered the 
French border. France has never been confronted with the problem 
of a surplus population. She could support a much larger number 
of people within her borders. But France has both a low birth rate 
and a high death rate. During 1935 she had nearly twenty thou- 
sand more deaths than births, and little improvement has been shown 
in subsequent figures. The latest figures indicate that there were 
fewer marriages and living children born and more divorces granted 
in the first nine months of 1937 than in the corresponding period for 
1936. 

The French government has not pursued a laissez faire policy in 
the matter. It has offered various benefits, prizes, and tax reduc- 
tions to encourage larger families. But French women are more 
philosophical than the women of the dictatorships; they are not so 
easily “fooled” by financial lures. A friend in Paris commented to 
me on the effect of adopting the German subsidization plan in 
France. A French woman would say, “You give me twenty thousand 
francs to have a child. That will pay for him the first four years. 
But what about the other seventeen?” The inducements now of- 
fered the French women are relatively small and must be far greater 
in order to have much effect. The General Staff, in particular, 
realized the increasing difficulty of securing sufficient manpower to 
offset that of the dictatorships. The whole problem was presented 
vividly in “The Danger of Depopulation,” a film produced by the 
Alliance Nationale pour l’Accroissement de la Population Frangaise. 
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In this film, which was viewed by high army officers and members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, attention was called to these facts: in 
1830 there were four births in France per marriage, in 1934 only 
two; in 1850 France had a larger population than Germany, Japan, 
Italy, or Great Britain; in 1935 she was “distanced” by all of them. 

But the French politicians, like the British, are very unlikely to 
take any drastic action unless the people demand it. In France, even 
more than in Great Britain, increase in the birth rate will have to be 
preceded by a changed attitude on the part of the individual citizens. 
The average Frenchmen are little less hesitant to express personal 
opinions than the average Britishers. Conversation with various 
French people indicated little hope of a marked rise in the popula- 
tion. 

“I am very much interested in the population question,” said 
Madame le General Marchand, widow of a well-known French 
officer. “In France it is becoming somewhat more fashionable to 
have children. At Deauville four seem the average. People with 
large families are not looked down on so much now. The attitude 
of people when you have a large family is that you are very brave.” 
But Madame Marchand was the only person to offer such encourage- 
ment. 

Among other French people expressing opinions were a boat 
steward, a sailor, and a young business man from Paris. The first 
two Frenchmen were not worried because the Germans are having 
bigger families. France is strong, they declared. They had faith 
in their forts and airplanes. The young business man spoke of the 
heavy bachelor tax and other methods used by his government in 
the vain effort to make a large increase in the birth rate. In France 
economic conditions are “very bad.” That he considered the real 
reason why the French do not have more children. He added that 
birth control methods are known to the upper and middle classes— 
in fact, only the peasants in certain sections lack information. 

Several of the same points were emphasized by a government 
official and two hotel servants. The government official felt that 
an effort on the part of the Church to increase the birth rate would 
not have great effect. The Church could only direct the peasants 
in some districts; it has lost its influence among the workmen and 
the middle class. One of the hotel servants was a little, middle- 
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aged man; the other a vigorous girl of the type who forsake their 
native Normandy or Brittany to work in Paris. Asked if they liked 
children, they both replied in the affirmative. But there was only 
one child in their two families. Why? “La vie est chére.” 

Bernard Lavergne, a professor of law at the University of Lille, 
wrote that Germany would very probably start a war the next year. 
From that standpoint it was regrettable that the birth rate in the 
democracies was so low. But, viewing the problem from another 
angle, he felt that many cultivated non-Catholics recognized that 
Europe is now overpopulated and that the increase cannot maintain 
itself. His ideas have since been elaborated in an illuminating article 
published in the July, 1937, issue of L’Esprit International. 

The Vicomte de St. Roman mentioned insecurity, oppressive taxes, 
encroaching materialism, and a government with no national sense 
as among the factors which discouraged large families. It was 
necessary, in his opinion, to restore legitimate authority. Since, he 
argued, democracies tended to become plutocracies and dictatorships 
to fall into excesses, the only way to obtain this needed authority 
was by restoration of the monarchy. 

Another informant in Paris had made a study of the situation 
for many years. He was in an official position, and asked that his 
name be withheld. He stated that a country “can make the most 
children from the pulpit.’ The government did not realize this 
for thirty years. The Left made the peasants lose respect for the 
priests. Their authority diminished greatly in the most prolific 
provinces, such as Brittany, Auvergne, and the Basque country. But 
in recent years the government has formed a silent rapprochement 
with the Church. As a result, the sermons in the provinces are 
gradually showing a change. One Frenchwoman told him that the 
propaganda was just like that when she was a girl—any birth con- 
trol methods were sinful. Another woman, from Brest, informed 
him that a priest asked her in the confessional how many children 
she had. When she replied, “Two,” he asked, “Why not more?” 
The increase’ in population is desired chiefly for military reasons, 
but the French government also realizes that every child means an 
extra milk bottle, toy, and Christmas present, and a trip back home 
to see grandmother. By the aid of the Church my informant felt 
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that France would succeed after some years in stabilizing her popula- 
tion. But more than that he would not predict. 

No more optimistic was a memorandum furnished by Lawrence 
Hilles, the editor of the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Written by a member of his staff who had made a study 
of the problem, it indicated that at most the French population would 
remain stationary: “The bourgeoisie, large and small, does not want 
large families because of the division of property according to the 
present law of inheritance. This attitude, being general, is tolerated 
by the Church in France. Only in the country districts, where large 
families (that is, more than 3 or 4 children, as large families are 
counted in France) are considered an asset (because they can give a 
helping hand on the farms), has the priest any say in the matter. If 
the birth rate increases it will be due to state intervention. The 
present government intends to help and encourage large families, 
but before it succeeds it will have to produce a change in the bour- 
geois mentality and modify the Napoleonic code concerning inherit- 
ance.” 

Other illustrations might be given but they would be superfluous. 
A campaign by the government and the Church may so change the 
attitude of the average Frenchman as to cause enough increase in 
the birth rate to stabilize the population. If economic conditions 
continue to improve, there may be an appreciable difference within 
the next few years. But large additions to the French population 
seem out of the question, at least for the next decade. 

In Great Britain also, some increases may be expected with an 
improvement in economic conditions. But no large additions can be 
hoped for unless there is a radical change in the viewpoint of the 
individual citizens. 

Altogether, it seems highly improbable that Great Britain and 
France will match the rising population strength of the leading dic- 
tatorships. And in view of the key position of these two great de- 
mocracies their loss will be a threat to democracies throughout the 
world, 
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NOEL COWARD 


HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


NS. COWARD'S sequence of one-act plays, Tonight at 8:30, 
has again proved that he is a masterly entertainer, and raises 
the question whether actually or potentially he is anything more. 
Though he is now thirty-seven and has written some nineteen full- 
length plays, besides revues and shorter pieces, he is still the enfant 
terrible of the theater. He has gained a sort of naughty eminence 
as the author of farcical comedies of sex which have more or less 
scandalized the conservatives, but his greatest popular successes have 
been in widely different fields. One was a family tragedy, one a 
sentimental romance with musical setting, one a partly historical 
pageant. The nine short plays included in Tomight at 8:30 are 
a timely reminder that his instrument is by no means a one-string 
fiddle; his work has shown great versatility as well as exceptional 
technical skill. The one-act pieces range from tragedy in The Aston- 
ished Heart through realistic drama of various types in S¢ill Life, 
Fumed Oak, and Hands Across the Sea, to farcical comedy in Ways 
and Means, and costume comedy with musical accompaniment . in 
Family Album. Only one of them, We Were Dancing, is a de- 
liberate exploitation of sex. All of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of Shadow Play, are examples of expert dramatic story-telling. 
In the sheer mechanics of dramaturgy, in the skill which can put 
a story before an audience with the greatest economy of means and 
the maximum of dramatic effect, Mr. Coward has few living su- 
periors. And in accuracy of observation, in the power for instance 
to transplant to the stage an English railway refreshment room 
with its attendants and patrons, he sometimes approaches perfection. 
That refreshment room in Szill Léfe recalls the early morning inn- 
yard scene in Henry IV, Part I, by its authentic tang of reality. 
Here at least; in the talent which enables him to reproduce an every- 
day scene with the atmosphere and feeling of the place, Mr. Coward 
is more than a mere entertainer. 

In his introduction to Three Plays (1926) he Jaments “the de- 
sire of the British public to be amused and not enlightened,” and 
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speaks scornfully of playwrights who give the managers what they 
want, and “regard the stage purely as a commercial proposition.” 
“JT intend,” he says, “to write as honestly and sincerely as possible 
on any subject I choose, and if the public do not like it they need 
not pay to come and see it.” One may be pardoned for smiling at 
this manifesto, which sounds like Eugene O’Neill, coming as it does 
from a man who had already written Fallen Angels and Hay Fever, 
and was soon to write Private Lives and Design for Living. Fallen 
Angels, indeed, appeared in the volume Mr. Coward was prefacing, 
and he admits that it aimed no higher than to be amusing. But 
before we dismiss his declaration as insincere, it is fair to look at 
his plays and ask how many of them appear to have a purpose be- 
yond entertainment. We shall find that there are half a dozen 
important plays, including two of his great popular successes, which 
go far to support his claim. It is interesting to consider what would 
be our estimate of Mr. Coward if we knew him only as the author 
of The Rat Trap, The Vortex, Easy Virtue, This Was a Man, Post 
Mortem, and Cavalcade. 

All these plays are in the main realistic in purpose and method; 
all of them aim, in varying degrees, at “enlightenment.” A writer’s 
first play is likely to indicate the nature of his talent, and The Rat 
Trap is worth looking at for what it seems to promise. Written in 
1920, it has never been produced, and is relatively little known. It 
is a serious study of the marriage of two writers, Sheila Brandreth 
and Keld Maxwell, who are much in love. The inevitable quarrels 
and jealousies develop, and the dream of happiness combined with 
creative work for each soon fades. Sheila gives up her writing and 
becomes the devoted domestic wife of the popular author; Keld is 
spoiled by success, takes his wife’s sacrifice for granted, and has an 
affair with a third-rate actress. Sheila’s discovery of this breaks 
up the marriage; but when she finds that she is going to have a 
child, she becomes reconciled to the penitent Keld, though she no 
longer loves him. The play is an odd mixture: Keld’s collapse when 
Sheila leaves him is sentimental and melodramatic (“Sheila! Sheila! 
Oh, God!”), but the reconciliation is treated honestly and simply, 
if not very effectively. Some of the dialogue is good realistic talk, 
but much of it is marred by what Mr. Coward himself mercilessly 
describes as “a desire to be witty at all costs.” He regards this as 
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the chief fault of the play; I should say that the vagueness of the 
characterization is a more serious defect. This, however, is to be 
expected in a young author; the surprising thing is that a boy of 
twenty-one could grapple so successfully with a serious subject. The 
play has faults enough, but it has more of the stuff of life in it 
than many of Mr. Coward’s later successes, and it contains no sen- 
sationalism and no exploitation of sex. 

The Vortex, written three years later, shows a rapidly growing 
mastery in the handling of plot and dialogue. With his usual en- 
gaging candor, Mr. Coward has told us that his original motive 
in composing it was “to write a good play with a whacking good 
part in it for myself.” (An earlier actor-dramatist, Colley Cibber, 
of whom Mr. Coward often reminds us, said that he wrote his first 
successful play for exactly the same purpose.) Without discounting 
this bit of fanfare unduly, one may conclude that the playwright 
was seriously interested in presenting the tragic situation of a young 
man who has been bitterly disillusioned as he has come to recognize 
the shallowness and weakness of his mother, and who with reason 
blames her for his own prospective ruin. The play moves steadily 
forward from a satiric portrayal of the worthless group with whom 
Florence Lancaster associates through the revelation of her essential 
selfishness and triviality at the end of the second act, to the strong 
climactic scene in which Nicky “sets her up a glass where she may 
see the inmost part of her.” The reminiscence of Hamlet is ob- 
vious, and the echoes from certain parts of Ghosts and from Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession are even more striking. But Nicky comes 
nearer to being a living person than any character Mr. Coward had 
yet created—nearer, indeed, than most of the characters in his later 
plays. Mrs. Lancaster, to be sure, is built to order for the play, 
but she is a credible person; the rest are seen from the outside only. 
The rapid-fire dialogue characteristic of the later Coward first be- 
comes noticeable in this play; the speeches are still rather too de- 
liberately pointed for reality, but they have gained in flexibility. 
The Vortex is a vigorously written piece, firmly planned after the 
manner of Ibsen and the earlier Shaw. 

In Easy Virtue and This Was a Man (both belonging to 1926), 
Mr. Coward’s friends feared that in some respects he was becoming 
too severely realistic. Mr. Somerset Maugham, in introducing the 
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volume which included Easy Virtue, wonders “if the current fashion 
to be slangy, brief and incoherent has not blinded the dramatist to 
the fact that a great many people do talk grammatically.” Coward, 
he thinks, has gone as far as he can in the direction of reproducing 
everyday speech, and he suggests that the dramatist should attempt 
dialogue which is “‘deliberately and significantly formal.” St. John 
Ervine, in “How to Write a Play,” quotes a long passage from 
This Was a Man as an instance of dialogue which is realistic to the 
point of boredom. The “resolute desire to be witty” has disappeared 
from these plays; it has been crowded out by an even more resolute 
desire to be exactly truthful. 

Of the two, Easy Virtue is the less original and successful. It 
deals with the situation of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray: a woman 
with a somewhat lurid past marries into a highly respectable middle- 
class family, and the marriage comes to grief. It is interesting to 
see how differently the theme is treated by the two writers a genera- 
tion apart (Coward was born six years after The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray appeared). Pinero’s dialogue, compared with Coward’s, seems 
incredibly stiff and bookish, and his moral attitude is, of course, con- 
ventionally late Victorian. He sympathizes with Paula, but she 
has attempted a hopeless thing, and collided with immutable social 
custom. He is, however, really more objective and impartial than 
Coward, who sympathizes ardently with his somewhat exotic heroine, 
and can see only hypocrisy, inhibitions, and complexes in the un- 
fortunate bourgeois family into which she marries. Paula Tanqueray 
is conscious of her own errors, and is willing to take upon herself 
the blame for the failure of her marriage. Mr. Coward’s Larita, 
with a very similar record, admits no fault in herself at all, and 
reads to her mother-in-law and sister-in-law a severe lecture on their 
contemptible inhibitions and hypocrisies. Far from committing sui- 
cide, she flounces off with colors flying, after aiming this parting 
shot at her unhappy sister-in-law: “You’ve placed physical purity 
too high and mental purity not high enough. And you'll be a 
miserable woman until the end of your days unless you readjust 
the balance.” Mr. Coward’s deadly seriousness on this point be- 
comes unintentionally comic. 

This Was a Mam is a far better piece of work; in fact, though 
it was forbidden by the censor in England, and failed in New York, 
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it is among Mr. Coward’s three or four strongest plays. Protesting 
against the censor’s ruling, Mr. Coward declares that it is “an ex- 
tremely moral play,” and that it errs on the side of too much satire. 
By these two assertions he means the same thing, that the play deals 
seriously with its theme, and judges certain of the leading char- 
acters severely. It should have appeared, instead of Bitter Sweet, 
in Play Parade;* it has more character interest than any play in 
that volume. It is a brilliant satiric portrait of Carol Churt, a 
thoroughly unscrupulous woman with the temperament of a born 
courtesan. The characters of Edward, her sensitive and keenly 
intelligent husband, and Major Evelyn Bathurst, his sturdy and de- 
voted but rather stupid friend, are almost equally well drawn and 
living. Evelyn, confident in his masculine superiority, resolves to 
humiliate Carol and shame her into treating her husband more 
fairly. The scene in which he makes the attempt, almost success- 
fully, but falls at last into her toils, is genuinely powerful. With all 
these people we become thoroughly acquainted; we see them from 
the inside. The complacency of Evelyn is balanced against the 
trickery and the assurance of Carol; first one, then the other is 
mercilessly exposed, and finally Edward, whom Carol has despised 
and Evelyn has pitied, asserts his real strength at the cost of both. 
The play has more imaginative drive than any of Mr. Coward’s 
others, and it shows him as a satirist of trenchant power. 

Post Mortem has never been produced; Mr. Coward tells us 
that it was written primarily for his own satisfaction, and not for 
the theater. He says: “My emotions while writing it were vio- 
lent. . . . I felt at the time, perhaps erroneously, that I had a 
lot to say.” The play is entirely serious, and offers us the key to 
an understanding of the writer. John Cavan, a young English 
soldier, though he looks at the war realistically, is idealist enough 
to believe that some good will come out of it—“Something must, 
when those who do get through go back home; they’ll be strong 
enough to count, somehow.” Desperately wounded in a trench 
sortie, he is privileged in the long moments before death to travel 
into the future, and to visit his family, his sweetheart, and his old 
friends in 1930. All except his mother have changed for the worse; 
the world which he sees brings him the bitterest disillusion. One 


*It has been added, along with Easy Virtue, to the latest edition. 
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of his old comrades says that if his sons refused to take part in the 
next war he would shoot them; John answers, “Try with all your 
might to be brave enough to shoot them when they come back.” 
He goes back to 1917 and death, and just before he dies says to 
the most cynical of his companions, “You were right, Perry—a poor 
joke!” Mr. Coward’s actual military experience was confined to 
a few “futile wasteful months” in the army in England in 1918. 
In Present Indicative he gives a vivid account of the misery of those 
months, but inconsistently denies that he was “scarred by the war.” 
However this may be, it seems clear that his temper as a writer 
was determined by the crash of hopes and aspirations which followed 
it. To escape from the bitter sense of futility, and to help his con- 
temporaries escape from it, he took refuge in trifles, in the “Vive 
la bagatelle!” spirit of Swift, and in the exploitation of sex as the 
most fascinating of toys, which gives a momentary illusion of reality. 
This view of the causal relation between post-war disillusionment 
and the emphasis upon sex in many of Mr. Coward’s plays is sup- 
ported by a passage in his preface to Home Chat, Sirocco, and This 
Was a Man, in which he complains that his “greatest success seems 
to have been as a public nuisance.” Clergymen, he says, have ac- 
cused him of sordid licentiousness, and the press have deplored his 
upholding of vice and belittling of virtue. He quotes the Duchess 
in Alice: 


Speak roughly to your little boy 
And beat him when he sneezes; 

He only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases. 


“The fact,” he goes on ironically, “that the war opened several 
windows wide, plunging the youth of every country involved in it 
into an appalling draught, must not be admitted for a moment. 
The grown-ups continue to insist blindly that everything is as it was.” 

At first glance the latest of these serious plays, Cavalcade, with 
its appeal to patriotism, might seem to throw doubt on this view 
of Mr. Coward; or if Post Mortem is accepted as the expression 
of deeply felt conviction, Cavalcade might be hastily accused of in- 
sincerity. But, on careful reading, the two plays are perfectly con- 
sistent. The patriotism of Cavalcade is not of the flag-waving sort; 
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it is simply a deep instinctive love of England. And it is combined 
with hatred of war. The play has no hero, but it has a heroine, 
who dominates it; and in August, 1914, she says to her husband 
and son: “Drink to the war, then, if you want to. I’m not going 
to. I can’t. Rule Britannia! Send us victorious, happy and glor- 
ious! Drink, Joey, you’re only a baby still, but you’re old enough 
for war. Drink like the Germans are drinking, to Victory and De- 
feat, and stupid, tragic sorrow. But leave me out of it, please!” 
And though at the end the company assembled on the stage with 
the Union Jack over their heads sings “God Save the King,” the 
effect of this conventionally patriotic demonstration is ironic, for 
the last words of the play are exactly in harmony with John Cavan’s 
“You were right, Perry—a poor joke!” They are the words of 
Fanny Bridges’ song in the night club: 


Why, if there’s a God in the sky, why 
shouldn’t he grin? 


What is there to strive for, 
Love or keep alive for? 


In form, Cavalcade is interesting for its successful use of the 
technique of the movies. It is really better adapted to the screen 
than to the stage, and was produced in the movies with little altera- 
tion. (Amusingly enough, the most conspicuous change made by 
the adapter was the addition of a short scene, of which there is no 
suggestion in the play, in which a girl begins to undress, unaware 
that a young soldier is in the room.) The dramatist’s task was an 
exceptionally difficult one—to make a play out of the rather common- 
place history of two English families over a period of thirty years, 
and through glimpses of the great events which impinged upon their 
lives to make them somehow representative of the British people. 
It was a pioneering job accomplished with remarkable success. In 
spite of the scrappiness of the movie method, the play gives an im- 
pression of unity, and even to a non-British audience makes a strong 
emotional appeal. 

In these six plays, then, Mr. Coward appears as a realist with 
extraordinary powers of observation, with a keen eye for the sig- 
nificant detail, and a special gift for reproducing the idioms and 
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rhythms of everyday speech; with a power also of penetrating satire, 
and a talent for telling a story in dramatic form, but with a mind 
and spirit warped by post-war disillusion. His weak point is in the 
creation of character; only one of the plays shows any considerable 
success in this respect. Most of his other plays may be regarded as 
attempts to escape in different directions from the mood of Post 
Mortem; if, as John Cavan says in his last moments, it is all a poor 
joke, let us try to forget it through some kind of anodyne or ex- 
citement, or if we cannot forget it, let us at least get as much fun 
out of it as we can. 

One of these avenues of escape is melodrama, which Mr. Coward 
essayed in The Queen Was in the Parlor, The Marquise, Sirocco, 
and Point Valaine. The last two failed deservedly on the stage; 
the other two were box-office successes. All except The Marquise 
are melodramas of sex adventure. In Sirocco a wife who feels neg- 
lected and bored deliberately seeks such an adventure, has it, and 
is disillusioned. “The tone,” according to Mr. Coward, “is com- 
pletely moral.” Perhaps so, but it is also dull. In Point Valaine 
the adventure comes to a West Indian hotel mistress, who has had 
an intrigue of considerable duration with her headwaiter; Mr. Cow- 
ard vainly asks us to regard the new affair as a grand passion. One 
is tempted to dismiss these ladies with Dr. Johnson’s plain-spoken 
words: “Sir, the woman is a whore, and there’s an end on’t.” It 
is impossible to feel much interest in what happens to either of 
them. In The Marquise the sex adventures are in the background: 
twenty years or so before the opening of the play the heroine has 
been successively the mistress of two men, later intimate friends, 
and has borne a son to one, a daughter to the other. Neither knows 
of the other’s connection with her, and they are now planning 
to marry the two children. The play is built on this farfetched 
coincidence, and reaches a grotesque climax when the heroine, at 
the point of a revolver, forces a priest to marry her daughter to 
the man of her choice. The Queen Was in the Parlor is only rela- 
tively successful, by contrast with these failures. Dr. Johnson’s 
remark is applicable also to the Queen; but she is a somewhat less 
simple character than the others, and the play has a rather ingenious 
plot. Mr. Coward calls it “a romance” and gives it a sort of 
Ruritanian setting, with references to Colonel Sapt and Rupert of 
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Hentzau; but the “romance” is of a pretty sordid character, and 
the best that can be said of the play is that after a tedious beginning, 
it tells a fairly good story. 

In the preface to Home Chat, Sirocco, and This Was a Man 
Mr. Coward tells us that the salient motive power underlying these 
plays is “a distrust of sentimentality amounting almost to hatred.” 
We have Arnold Bennett’s word for it, too, that Coward is never 
sentimental. It is true that in Sirocco he emphasizes the disillusion 
following passion, but at the same time he sentimentally justifies 
the heroine in deliberately seeking sex excitement as an escape from 
boredom. He forgets that the best definition of sentimentality is 
“the deliberate quest of emotion for its own sake.” In Point Valaine, 
and more distinctly in The Queen Was in the Parlor, there is a 
sentimental glorification of sex experience. The Queen might appro- 
priately have ended with the saccharine conclusion of Camille: “She 
has loved much, therefore much shall be forgiven her.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find Mr. Coward, in Bitter 
Sweet and Comversation Piece, taking another avenue of escape 
through sentimental romance. But it is disappointing to find that 
the romance is pinchbeck. Bitter Sweet made a great success in the 
theater; Mr. Patrick Braybrooke, Mr. Coward’s adoring and naive 
biographer, calls it “Coward’s greatest triumph,” and tells us that 
it ran for 766 performances in London. He adds as evidence of its 
genuinely romantic character that there were twelve marriages in 
the company, to which eight children were born! This is probably 
something of a record, and no doubt indicates a high sentimental 
potency in the play, but nothing more. Mr. Coward says that Bitter 
Sweet gave him more complete satisfaction than anything else he 
had written, but this is evidence only that a writer is often a poor 
judge of his own work. He was speaking, to be sure, of the pro- 
duction as a whole, not merely of the text. He published the text, 
however, and included it among his representative pieces in Play 
Parade. No doubt good singing, good acting, and expert direction 
made it an agreeable evening’s entertainment, but as a piece of writ- 
ing it is third- or fourth-rate. I have no wish to break a butterfly 
upon a wheel, but I must point out that this is not a genuine butter- 
fly; it is a papier-maché one. The play is simply a rather cheap 
sentimental operetta written mostly in bad verse. 
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Conversation Piece is similar in mood, but is not so banal and 
lachrymose in sentiment. The verse, some of which is written in 
French, is not much better than that of Bitter Sweet, but is less pain- 
ful because there is less of it. The story, with a setting at Brighton 
in the Regency period, has a certain piquancy. An impoverished 
French duke is trying to make his fortune by marrying off to a 
rich Englishman a little singer in the street cafes whom he has 
picked up and educated. She has fallen in love with him, and by 
strenuous measures at last captures him, in spite of the middle- 
aged English lady, his old flame, who offers him marriage and 
wealth. The play is faintly reminiscent of Pinero’s The Princess 
and the Butterfly in its plot, and its heroine, Melanie, recalls Fay 
Zuliani in the older comedy. Coward’s touch is lighter, but except 
for Melanie his characters are less distinctly drawn. 

In these plays Mr. Coward pays one of the penalties of his 
versatility. He can write fluent doggerel, and can compose “catchy” 
tunes; and he is unable to resist the temptation to exercise these 
powers. (He exercises them in two of the one-act pieces of Tonight 
at 8:30.) It would be foolish to find fault with him for exploiting 
these talents, if he had not proved that he is capable of much better 
things. 

Mr. Coward’s third line of escape from the mood of painful 
disillusion that dominates his serious plays is through farcical com- 
edy, especially the type that is chiefly concerned with sex. To this 
group of his plays belong Fallen Angels, Hay Fever, Home Chat, 
Private Lives, and Design for Living. As a group these plays are 
superior to the melodramas and sentimental romances, because there 
is no sham about them, and no false sentiment. An exception should 
perhaps be made of Home Chat, in which the heroine’s indignation 
at the very natural suspicions of her husband and friends is carried 
to an unnatural extreme, and can scarcely be accepted as sincere. 
The play failed disastrously on the stage, because the action turns 
upon her sincerity, and the audience declined to believe in it. Mr. 
Coward attempted to combine realistic comedy in the first part with 
farcical development later, and the audience was doubtless puzzled 
and annoyed. But the other plays are sheer entertainment of a 
rather special and original sort. There is little characterization in 
them, and not nivch plot; the interest depends on the skilful treat- 
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ment of a situation and its implications, and upon lively swift flow- 
ing dialogue. All except Hay Fever play upon the theme of sex 
adventure. They owe something to French farce, and it is worth 
noting that two of them, Hay Fever and Private Lives, have ap- 
peared in French versions. We have had nothing quite like them 
in earlier English drama. Twenty-five years ago Mr. Shaw at- 
tempted a farcical comedy of sex, and wrote a preface showing 
wherein all previous efforts in this direction had failed. According 
to him, “conventional farcical comedies are always finally tedious 
because the heart of them, the inevitable conjugal infidelity, is al- 
ways evaded.” His play, Overruled, though short, is also tedious; 
it begins somewhat in the manner of a Coward piece, but Mr. Shaw 
gets interested in a discussion of the ethics of infidelity, and for- 
gets his own recipe. Incidentally, his characters are as colorless as 
Mr. Coward?s; it is impossible to remember them individually. Mr. 
Coward perhaps recalled Shaw’s advice; at any rate, he follows it 
better than Shaw does, and his farcical comedies do not, as a rule, 
“shirk their subject.” 

They have been compared to the comedies of the Restoration 
period, but the differences are at least as conspicuous as the resem- 
blances. The resemblance, indeed, scarcely goes beyond the fact 
that the people in Restoration comedy, like Mr. Coward’s, are 
amoral and are chiefly occupied with sexual intrigue, which is treated 
pretty frankly. But the plots of the Restoration plays are usually 
involved and complex, with three or four distinct intrigues; they 
stress character much more heavily than Mr. Coward does, and 
usually include several eccentric types. Most of them contain an 
important element of satire, and they are generally much coarser 
in style. Anyone who has seen The Country Wife can verify these 
points; or anyone who has read The Relapse, or Love for Love, or 
Love’s Last Shift. Lamb’s famous defense of the old comedy on 
the ground that its world was an unreal one, remote from actual life 
and morals, is much more applicable to Mr. Coward’s comedies than 
to Wycherly’s or Congreve’s. In every respect but in the style 
of dialogue, the Restoration playwrights are far more realistic than 
our contemporary. They give us much more of the color and va- 
riety of life than he does—eccentricities, complications of human re- 
lationship, even moral scruple. His comedies represent the ex- 
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treme of abstraction from reality; we are in a world where people 
have absolutely nothing to occupy them except the game of sex. 
Mr. Coward has truly said that these farcical comedies require ex- 
pert acting, because the tempo must be exactly adapted to the spirit 
of every audience. But there is another reason, of which he is per- 
haps not so definitely aware: the plays require trained and excellent 
actors, because in themselves they are empty. The actors must sup- 
ply most of the suggestions of character, must put life and color 
into the barely outlined sketches. 

Plot is at a minimum. In Design for Living, Otto and Leo, 
two playboys who are as alike as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
alternately take Gilda, who is in love with both, from each other; 
then, when she has run away and married Ernest, they join forces 
and take her from her husband. Within the limits of this artificial 
abstraction, Mr. Coward develops his situations with great skill, and 
his vivacious dialogue gives the illusion of movement and story. 
Private Lives and Fallen Angels are even simpler, and depend 
even more obviously upon the playwright’s technical cleverness in 
extracting the utmost of comic effect from a single situation, and 
upon the battledore and shuttlecock of dialogue. In each of these 
plays, the whole second act—and very amusing acts they are—is 
one long duologue. In Fallen Angels, which though the least fa- 
miliar of this group is in some respects the most ingenious, the ele- 
ment of suspense is handled with extraordinary effectiveness. For 
sheer agility and dexterity of dialogue, these plays have probably 
not been surpassed in English comedy. It is true that they have 
not much else to recommend them; but for Mr. Coward’s purpose 
that is enough. 

The real question about Mr. Coward is whether some one of his 
numerous minor talents will finally seduce and betray him. A 
few years ago he seemed in some danger of becoming a mere writer 
of sentimental operettas and revues. At present his facility in han- 
dling farcical dialogue seems more likely to lead him astray. As 
Gilda in Design for Living says of Leo’s play, “He flips along with 
easy swift dialogue, but doesn’t go deep enough.” His weakness 
has always been in the creation of character; but in The Vortex, 
This Was a Man, and Cavalcade he proved that he has powers of 
characterization which he has never fully developed. He ought 
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not to be content with writing the most amusing sex farces of our 
time; his best talent is for realistic and satiric drama. Tonight at 
8:30 gives some hope, at least, that his mind is turning to his real 
job. 

It must be admitted, however, that the self-portrait Mr. Coward 
has recently given us in Present Indicative throws doubt on hopeful 
prophecies. It is hard to say how deliberately the book is designed 
as an autobiographical vaudeville; but essentially it is not much 
more than that. The figure that emerges is frank, likable, engag- 
ingly impudent, but utterly self-centered, and almost completely 
theatrical. One thinks, as so often in connection with Mr. Coward, 
of that earlier versatile and volatile entertainer, Colley Cibber; but 
Cibber’s Apology for His Life shows a far firmer grip on reality, 
and a better understanding not only of others but of himself and 
his own powers. If the Noel Coward of Present Indicative is the 
real Noel Coward, it would seem safe to predict that he will never 
write better plays than he has written. But if, as seems more likely 
in view of Mr. Coward’s stronger plays, the book is a sort of self- 
caricature, written to exploit the “Noel Coward” who is adored by 
undergraduates, it can be discounted along with Private Lives and 
Design for Living. The hero of the book reminds us too often 
of Otto and Leo: did he sit for their portraits, or did they sit for 
his? Evidently he put something of himself into them; I suspect: 
that he put even more of them into his picture of himself. 











IS SPAIN DONE FOR? 


F. M. HASBROUCK 


O THE CASUAL observer, the newspaper reader, the con- 

flict in Spain seems to be a struggle between two rather clearly 
divided political ideals: the Right, represented by the Army, the 
Church, the landed Aristocracy and the Industrialists, with Italian 
and German backing; and the Left, represented chiefly by the Com- 
munists with Russian backing. It is all very simple. When the 
war is over, there will be a growing nucleus of a regenerated Spain 
surging forward with great spiritual unity under the banners of a 
dictatorship—Communist or Fascist. 

Is this a true picture? Is it likely, as spokesmen on each 
side so buoyantly assure us, that Spain, under Fascism or Commu- 
nism, or, for that matter, even under a Republic, will be regenerated? 
Is it likely that Spain, by sheer union of interior force, under a 
powerful leader, will present to the world a spectacle similar in 
dramatic quality to that which animates the dictatorships of Stalin, 
Hitler, and Mussolini? The chances for such an outcome are his- 
torically improbable. It may very well be that Spain, because of 
exhaustion, has only hastened a degenerative process that has been 
going on for a period of three hundred and fifty years. 

Since it is notorious that a foreigner, when talking about Spain, 
never satisfies a Spaniard, it is peculiarly interesting to note that 
this gloomy speculation is not the result of sifting outside comment 
on the Spanish situation, but the mature indication of one of Spain’s 
most widely read philosophers, José Ortega y Gasset. For over 
twenty years Ortega has dedicated himself to the ideal of a regen- 
erated Spain. He has sought to do his part, not by propaganda, but 
by a ringing challenge to his countrymen to examine the historical 
facts and to interpret them in such a way as to point to the solution 
of present problems. He feels that the experience of five centuries 
has taught two or three basic facts which must be recognized as basic 
by every rational Spaniard before Spain will move forward again. 
This does not mean that Ortega believes the present agrarian, in- 
dustrial, or political problem does not need to be solved or treated 
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as important. What he does mean is that history has shown a con- 
sistent development of certain psychological attitudes toward the 
government and country which must be overcome before the effect 
of these reforms can take a vital hold on Spanish citizenry as a whole. 

In a book, Invertebrate Spain, which has been recently translated, 
Ortega faces the realidad dolorosa, the painful reality, of present-day 
Spain. What is the matter with Spain? What can be done about it? 
Ortega’s attitude can be inferred from the title, Espana Invertebrada. 
His manner of presenting the condition of his country is not the 
editing of a catalogue of political events. What he proposes to do 
he states in a paragraph: “I do not think that it is completely use- 
less, in order to contribute to the solution of our political problems, 
to stand off from them a few moments in order to place them in 
an historical perspective. In this virtual distance the facts appear 
to clear up by themselves and to adopt spontaneously the posture 
in which they reveal best their profound reality. In this essay .. . 
the theme therefore is historical and not political. The judgments 
about the groups and tendencies of present-day Spain which are in- 
serted in it are not to be taken as attitudes of a combatant. They 
will endeavor, rather, to express mild contemplations of the national 
state directed by a purely theoretical and, consequently, inoffensive 
aspiration.” 

Ortega is an exponent of the “long view.” And so, to know 
Spain, he looks at ancient Rome. Rome, he says, is the only state 
that can be seen, as a national organism, from beginning to end. 
He views the history of any nation as a vast system of incorporation 
or union. He rejects the notion, generally accepted by his country- 
men, that a national incorporation begins with the family, that is, 
with family interests and bonds as a nucleus. On the contrary, he 
feels that the family is a formation posterior to the state. Such a 
notion is “an obstacle to the progress of the historical sciences.” 

Specifically he points to Palatine Rome uniting with Quirinal 
Rome. This first scene of Roman incorporation already excludes 
the very image of dilation. Total Rome is not the expansion of 
Palatine Rome, but the articulation of two quite different collectivi- 
ties into a superior unity. In the beginning he admits that similarity 
of race, trade, culture (the family traits) may facilitate incorpora- 
tion, but he argues that it is not necessary. Consider the case of 
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later Rome; it is false to suppose that national unity is founded on 
the unity of blood. Racial difference, the absence of familial homo- 
geneity, far from excluding historical incorporation, “underlies every- 
thing that is specific in the genesis of every great state.” A united 
Rome dominated the world. Ortega feels that we know very little 
about history if we suppose that, when, from the inferior nucleus, 
superior national unity has been formed, that the various parts cease 
to exist as actively differentiated elements. If the central directing 
-force is permitted to relax for 2 moment the secessionist energy 
immediately reappears. 

In every real incorporation there must be a national dogma, 
“ 4 suggestive project of a life in common.” A nation is mot a family. 
Mere latent family ties will not keep it together. To survive, in- 
crease, prosper, a nation must do something together. 

But Spain has not been “doing something together.” It has been 
living in and on the past, admiring the family portraits. It is not 
the yesterday nor tradition which is the decisive thing for a nation; 
rather, nations are “formed and live by having a program for the 
morrow.” However great the historic necessity for the union of 
two peoples may be, caprice and special interests of all kinds are 
constantly at work seeking to overthrow it. Against them, the power 
of force, spiritual as well as material, is alone efficacious—“the great 
political surgeon.” 

It was Ferdinand of Castile who had the vision of a greater 
Spain—and it was he who, not unlike Cecil Rhodes (compare Hit- 
ler, Stalin, Mussolini), could visualize an abstract ideal of some- 
thing realizable. So Aragon, that is, Isabella, caught the fire of 
Ferdinand’s idea and they joined forces. But what for? To sit 
together around the central family fire? Not at all. They joined 
in a common enterprise to “hurl Spanish energy to the four winds, 
to inundate the planet, to create a dominion ever greater.” This 
was the beginning of the idea of a Weltpolitik. Spanish unity was 
brought about to try it, and Spain had its project in common. 

“The knowing how to want and the knowing how to command 
is as peculiar as the talent for music or poetry,” says Ortega. “It 
is neither theoretical, religious, nor fanatic, but it is the subtle blend- 
ing of both.” Ferdinand and Isabella knew how to want and to 
command, but the great idea symbolized by them did not last. They 
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fully realized how to create a reputation for themselves among the 
people. They dazzled them, as Machiavelli points out, “with the 
multiplicity of their deeds” and their constant aggression against a 
foreign front. 

The incorporation, initiated by the union of Aragon and Castile, 
continued to grow up to the time of Philip II. The twentieth year 
of his reign could be put as the dividing line for the destinies of 
the Peninsula—that is, accumulative and ascendant going toward 
1580; from 1600 on, dispersive and decadent. This decadence went 
on from the periphery toward the center until 1898, when, the colo- 
nial empire gone, Spain was back where it started. But did the dis- 
integration stop there? No. The year 1900 was the signal for the 
beginning of a movement of regional separatism within the Penin- 
sula itself. 

That desire for autonomy which became a political factor at 
the turn of the century has not disappeared in the Basque provinces 
nor in Catalonia. Although allied to the Leftist cause, these two 
parts of Spain have not forgotten their old urge for separation, as 
any recent news account will indicate. 

According to Ortega, this is but the outward indication of a 
situation which has been brought about by the inexorable drive of 
a deep historical process. It is not a passing condition but an im- 
portant symptom of a far more serious disease. If the Basques and 
Catalonians feel a separation from Castile, it is but the indication of 
a vast movement toward an ever increasing feeling of separatism 
within the social classes of all Spain. To Ortega this is one of the 
gravest problems of twentieth-century Spain. 

The cause of this feeling for separation is not to be found in 
Viscaya nor in Catalonia but in Castile. Castile made Spain—but 
Castile has also unmade it. 

What was the cause of the progressive disintegration that per- 
mitted the idea of separatism to grow? Ortega lays the blame 
squarely upon the Spanish monarchs. They ruled from Castile, but 
they were not Castilian. No Spanish monarch (nor head of the 
Church)—foreigners all—has shown any capacity for truly national 
issues. The ruler has invariably chosen the wrong men to execute 
his plans, and what is worse, his real plan, it appears, was to do noth- 
ing. Instead of renewing these vital ideas of cohesion and enter- 
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prise, Spanish monarchs have consistently tended toward their pri- 
vate ends. Hence there is the profound feeling that the various 
regions have lost faith in the necessity of living together, for the 
monarchy was anti-Spanish. The movement on foot in Viscaya and 
Catalonia is but a symptom of a profound ailment, spreading cancer- 
like, bringing about the disintegration of Spain. This regionalism, 
or particularism, is as nothing compared to the phenomenon, the 
particularism which Ortega calls “stagnant compartments.” An- 
other phrase, hermetismo aldeano, village hermit-ism, expresses for 
Ortega, the disposition of all of the social classes throughout Spain 
to live by themselves. No class, guild, or profession seems to have 
any responsibility toward another or toward Spain. 

This, of course, had been said before, and vigorously, concerning 
Spanish politicians; that is, that the rest of the country does not 
exist for them. Ortega contends that the situation is much more 
general and far more serious. “If,” he says, “the rest of the country 
does not exist for the politicians, then, what is even more true, the 
politicians do not exist for the rest of the country.” Thus Ortega 
runs through each compartment—industrial, professional, intellect- 
ual, agrarian including the ranks of labor—each of them has cut 
itself from contact with the other. One cannot imagine a country 
less socially elastic than Spain, less a society. 

If one imagines that Ortega’s analysis of the real trouble in 
Spain, as he has said, is merely academic, it is interesting to follow 
his pre-war concept (1921) of one of these “stagnant compartments” 
—the Army. 

In 1898, after the rout in the Yankee and Colonial wars, there 
was something that approached being a collective idea in Spain—no 
MORE wars. That was the turning point for one particular group, 
the military. The psychological fact of eliminating a possible war 
from the horizon is sure death to the existence of any army. It 
loses its edge. “Without the possibility of war there is no way of 
instilling a morale, no way of sustaining discipline nor having any 
guarantee whatever of an army’s efficiency.” Ortega believed then, 
long before any rumblings of Fascism or Communism, that it would 
be better to suppress the Army for fear that it might become the 
tool of a small clique. The reason is clear: such a group shuts itself 
off, it becomes distant from, and hostile to the rest of society. It 
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tends to become: pugnacious and unreceptive to surrounding influ- 
ences. Consider the Army of 1909. It had so disoriented itself 
from the people that when troops marched to the stations to em- 
bark for Africa the crowds came, not to shout vivas, but to jeer and 
impede their departure. This was the last straw. From that mo- 
ment forward, the military group became a loaded rifle with no target 
to shoot at. Disarticulated from the other national classes—as these 
classes in their turn are separated from each other—without respect 
for them, or without feeling the effect of their restraining pressure, 
the Army lived in perpetual uneasiness, wishing to spend its accumu- 
lated spiritual powder without finding a congruous enterprise in 
which to do it. 

“Isn’t this,” asks Ortega, “the inevitable consequence of a whole 
process by which the Army will one day fall upon the nation itself 
and aspire to conquer it? How is one to hope that its urge for cam- 
paigns will remain repressed, and, that it will give up the idea of 
some day capturing a prime minister as if he were a number on a 
tactical map?” 

This is, in essence, what happened in 1936. When the crisis 
came we find that the backbone of Franco’s army is the old army 
group which obtained the aid of two other particularist groups—the 
Church and the former Aristocracy. Fighting Communism played 
very little part in the precipitation of the conflict. Later it made ex- 
cellent propaganda for Franco’s cause. Likewise, on the other side 
of the political fence there is not one Leftist cause but half a dozen 
particularist groups momentarily banded together. Even under the 
stress of war they are not very well articulated: consider the An- 
archists, the Syndicalists, the Republicans, the Socialists, the Com- 
munists, to mention only the well-known ones. é 

In the “fast-motion” picture of Ortega’s conception, we can trace 
the decadence of Spain in terms of a psychological attitude. Under 
able Spanish leadership the capacities of the Peninsula seemed un- 
limited. Then, under the stuffed-shirt rule of the Houses of Bour- 
bon and Hapsburg, Spain started to live on itself, that is, the family 
idea of living together. Under such a system, however, no great 
popular idol rose to renew the vital energy of a great people toward 
a common goal. Separatism, particularism, has had ample time to 
etch itself into the conscience of the people. The resultant and 
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corollary attitudes which this development has produced are varied 
and real. 

The first result, continuing the idea of particularism, turns out 
to be nothing more, of course, than the vaunted individualism of 
Spaniards, which permits Madariaga to qualify Madrid as a city 
composed of half a million absolute monarchs. This label, a proud 
boast of many Spaniards, is not so happy an indication to Ortega. 
He views it as the ultimate and inevitable result of particularism, 
the difficulties of which can be seen if we follow his analysis of the 
relationship of the masses versus the leaders. 

Who is the mass man, and what is he like? Ortega defines him 
by what he is not: the select man, the man of the minority, is one 
who prevails within himself and therefore demands more of himself 
and of others. On the contrary, the mass man, far from demanding 
anything of himself, enjoys his collective inherited prejudices. Ordi- 
nary and common as he is, he nevertheless finds a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in recognizing it. Happiness, goodness, is, to use his own ex- 
pression, “to be like everybody else.” As Ortega sees it: “If the 
individuals who make up the mass were to believe themselves espe- 
cially endowed, we would have nothing but a case of personal error, 
but not a sociological subversion. The characteristic thing of the 
moment is that the vulgar soul, knowing itself to be vulgar, has the 
brass to affirm its right to vulgarity and impose it everywhere.” 

The masses react according to the spirit of the notions that sur- 
round them. In ascending epochs of history the masses feel them- 
selves an anonymous collectivity which, loving its own unity, makes 
it concrete and a symbol by electing certain persons upon whom they 
pour forth their treasure of vital enthusiasm. Then it is said that 
there are men. But, in times of decadence, the masses do not want 
to be masses, and, turning against everything that is outstanding, 
each one of them, believing himself to be a directing personality, 
discharges upon his pretended leaders his hatred, his stupidity, and 
his envy. Therefore in contemporary Spain the masses are deserting 
their own destiny, and it is more accurate to say thére are no masses 
rather than to say there are no men. 

Instead of being under the iron will of a select minority, there 
has been a life and history essentially popular, dominated by the 
people in spite of their feeble leaders. “The people here,” says 
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Ortega, “have done everything and what the people have been in- 
capable of doing has been left undone.” It comes about, therefore, 
by a tragic inversion of the instinct of intrinsic worth that the Span- 
ish people detest an exemplary man, or at least they are blind to 
his excellence. 

In addition to the mass suspiciousness of the select individual, 
there is another consequence of a democratization which has pro- 
gressed too rapidly for the mass to keep up with it; that is, the mass 
man has no concept of the civilization that surrounds him. Technical 
and scientific progress has given the middle man a feeling of abun- 
dance, facility, and sufficiency, such as the world has never before 
seen. “For the crowd of all epochs, life had meant above all else, 
limitation, obligation and dependence, in a word—pressure.” This 
is the great change that took place between the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The world which surrounds the man of today from 
his birth, does not move him to limit himself in any way; it presents 
no veto or contention whatever. On the contrary, it whets his ap- 
petites which, in principle, can increase indefinitely. Therefore, it 
comes to pass that the middle man has a sense of security and ease, 
the principle of which he does not understand. “My thesis,” con- 
cludes Ortega, “is this: the very perfection to which the nineteenth 
century has given organization in certain orders of life, is the origin 
of the fact that the masses, who are the beneficiaries of that order, 
come to look upon it, not as a man made product, but as a fact of 
nature. Whence the typical psychology of the mass man: his basic 
ingratitude toward everything that has made possible the facility 
of existence.” 

One of the things that follows out of this ignorance of the society 
about him is that the Spanish mass man, without realizing it, has 
succeeded in keeping the whole country to a mass level and has there- 
fore destroyed the germ of pride in leadership and accomplishment. 
The man of the masses cannot point with pride to great national 
leaders in any field; hence he assumes a scorn for all leaders. 

As we have noted, in times of decadence, the masses tend to 
react, not as masses but as individuals or particularist groups. The 
first psychological principle of particularism reduces itself to the defi- 
nition: when any class or guild, for one cause or another, produces 
for itself the illusion that the other classes do not exist as full, living 
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social realities, they conclude that they do not deserve to exist. They 
refuse to count on the rest. 

The democratic way is, of course, to count on the rest to get 
what we want done legally. But the particularist group with its 
peculiar psychology, feeling separated from the rest, feels humiliated 
to have recourse to others. Who are the others for the particularist? 
Nobody. This explains, says Ortega, the humiliation and repug- 
nance of the Spanish aristocracy, industrialist, soldier, and worker 
when they think of having to ask parliament to satisfy their needs 
and aspirations. Superficially this attitude has been expressed in a 
lofty disdain and scorn for the politician. But, adds Ortega, “an 
attentive psychologist will not be disoriented by this appearance.” 
It has been said that the politicians in Spain are the only ones who 
do not fulfill their duty. According to Ortega this is nonsense. He 
blames everybody, that is, the particularist groups, aristocracy, uni- 
versity, industry, army, engineers, labor, and all the rest. Ortega 
says: “It is true that present-day politicians are a faithful reflection 
of the ethnic vices of Spain; but they are, if anything, a point less 
evil than the rest of our society. The decisive cause of the repug- 
nance that the other classes feel for the political fraternity, appears 
to me to be that the latter symbolizes the necessity for every class 
to count upon the other.” And this Ortega puts in italics: “The only 
form of public activity which satisfies each class, beyond the mouthing 
of conventional phrases, is the immediate imposition of its lordly 
will; in short, direct action.” These words, coined to denominate 
the tactics of the worker, extend to every one of these groups, and 
the potency of them depends only on the material resources of each 
group. 

Ortega rationalizes the workers’ plea in the following manner: 
they have come to think of themselves, not as a part of the social 
whole, but as the social whole itself; all the rest is antisocial. So 
the worker argues that indirect action, parliamentarianism, is the 
equivalent of dealing with the usurper, that is to say, with those who 
have no legitimate social existence. Direct action is, then, the in- 
evitable derivation of particularism. Not counting on one’s fellows 
shows a lack of perspicacity and intellectual vigilence. The more 
stupid we are, the more limited are our horizons of intuition, the 
quicker we forget that our fellowman exists. The history of Spain 
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in the nineteenth century was, and continues to be in the twentieth 
century, an expression of this movement. 

The attempt of the masses to bridge the gap to their leaders has 
been the history of a hundred abortive movements. So far we have 
dealt only with the attitude of the masses. The situation in the 
so-called higher brackets is no less serious. Ortega contends that 
these pretended leaders have no understanding of their own national 
psychology. “Like all imbeciles and madmen, those generals and 
colonels, for example, think that as soon as they are convinced, so 
is everyone else. Hence, when, by promunciamiento instead of by 
propaganda, they attempt to obtain a following they commit a grave 
psychological error.” Simply giving the grito, or call to their stand- 
ards, will not make all Spain ring in resonance. These men, hopeful 
of leadership, have never moved forward to struggle; they have 
sought, on the other hand, to take immediate, possession of the pub- 
lic power. Every political movement in Spain for years past has 
reproduced these two characteristics of the promunciamiento. That 
is, they, the leaders, lack the perspicacity to see that others may 
differ and they make no effort to win the throng. They issue pro- 
nunciamientos instead. It has been impossible to get a real mass 
movement going. Each group seeks to pronounce, to exclude, for 
one reason or another, large parts of the population from its program. 
Not one of them seems to be capable of perceiving the difference 
between what constitutes a potential leader and a victor. It is the 
privilege of the victor to pronounce. But simply stated, every 
Spanish leader for the past thirty years has pronounced first, and then 
attempted to obtain a following. Recent Spanish history is eloquent 
testimony to the failure of this method. 

It narrows down now to a speculation: Has not Francisco Franco’s 
pronunciamiento of 1936 followed the old method? Before the 
civil war few people on either side had even heard of Franco. It 
is true that he has obtained important foreign backing for his enter- 
prise and that he has a certain important part of the population 
behind him. But only a certain part. Although the war has assumed 
defensive tactics for the Left, the situation is essentially the same on 
that side. Who are their leaders? At best they are shadowy fellows 
reigning over a panic-stricken constituency which is equally shadowy 
and uncertain. Half a dozen isms are fighting to maintain them- 
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selves against two or three other isms. The notion of a greater 
Spain for all Spaniards seems to have no part in the struggle. A 
ridiculous yet true illustration of the particularistic mania is this: 
recently in Madrid masons under contract to the city, as part of 
a public works program for the beautification of Madrid, continued 
to lay bricks while the buildings they were working on were being 
bombed. The war seemed to be someone else’s affair. Even news 
accounts have borne testimony to the innumerable watertight cliques 
with which the Leftist cause has to contend. Under the pressure of 
war the Left has made gigantic strides toward unification. It re- 
mains to be seen if an imported ideology such as Communism or 
Fascism can produce a figure who can dominate this deeply imbedded 
individualism. We can only wonder how any of the leaders on 
either side can hope to instill in a post-war, exhausted Spain a spirit 
that has been on the wane since Philip II. 

Ortega’s analysis may be an oversimplification of such a complex 
problem as the psychological attitude of a people. Nevertheless, a 
large kernel of truth remains. Without the rise of a leader who 
can break through the famed shell of Spanish individualism, eco- 
nomic and political solutions alone are not likely to point the way 
to the regeneration of Spain. 














TIMROD IN THE LIGHT OF NEWLY 
REVEALED LETTERS 


G. P. VOIGT 


ARTLY THROUGH purchase and partly through the gift of 

Mrs. G. M. Goodwin, grandniece of Henry Timrod, the library 
of the University of South Carolina has come into possession of cer- 
tain hitherto unrevealed letters of the poet and of his sister, Emily 
Timrod Goodwin. Other unpublished letters of Timrod, his sister, 
and Mrs. Paul Hamilton Hayne, Mrs. Goodwin has placed on de- 
posit in the library for the time being. These letters the present 
writer has been privileged to study, and from them he has gathered 
certain significant facts which will aid the student of Timrod in his 
endeavor to understand the mind and heart of the poet.* 

The new letters show first of all how keenly sensitive was Tim- 
rod’s spirit and how much discomfort this sensitiveness caused him 
at times. On May 8, 1860, he wrote to his sister from Bluffton, 
South Carolina, where he was then teaching: 


If I could have anticipated the task before me, nothing could have 
induced me to accept the situation. If I had sought the world over for 
the place most unsuited to my tastes and habits, I could not have succeeded 
anywhere so well as I have done in Blufton [sic]. But since I am here, 
I am determined to face my fate bravely. 

I began school yesterday; and the boys set straightway to see of what 
stuff I was made. Some of them being young men, were inclined to 
put on airs, but I met every demonstration with a promptness and deci- 
sion which astonished them very soon into proper behaviour. 


Later in the letter he confesses: 


To tell the plain truth, however, I was not born to be a teacher; and 
I expect with my inordinate sensibility to encounter much that will give 
me acute pain. If I could fling up the situation honourably, I would do 
it at once; and I am positive that I will not teach after the expiration of 
this year. If I can’t get a professorship, I must see whether I cant [sic] 
live on a poet’s pittance; and indeed, now that my dearest hope on earth 


*I am greatly indebted to the authorities of the University, the library staff, 
and Professor and Mrs. R. L. Meriwether, of the faculty, for valuable aid in this 
study. 
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seems unattainable—for that hope struck down in the breast of a matured 
man, if the man be a man indeed, dies eternally-—I don’t see why I 
should wish for more. 


On another occasion, in refusing a pecuniary favor from an unnamed 
friend, he wrote: 


But such is my nature that the slightest obligation weighs upon me 
like a burden—debts, however incurred, haunt me like a nightmare. . . . 
You are too independent a man yourself not to understand me. [Sept. 2, 


186-.] 


And when, too poor to purchase an officer’s outfit, he had therefore 
been forced to enlist in the Confederate army as a private, he wrote 
on February 21, 1862, to his sister Emily: “What a bitter pill to 
swallow.though! It is a great mortification to go among these ofhi- 
cers, acknowledging that I am too poor to supply myself even with 
a uniform.” 

The new letters reveal also Timrod’s pathetic dissatisfaction with 
his achievements as a poet. So ashamed was he of the little he 
seemed to have accomplished that in an effort to excuse himself he 
falsified his age slightly,’ representing himself to be a year or two 
younger than he actually was. Just before his death he said to his 
sister Emily: 


And is this to be the end of all? So soon, and I have achieved so 
little? I thought to have done so much. I had just before my first at- 
tack fallen into a strain of such pure and delicate fancies, I think this 
winter I would have done more than I have ever done. I should have 
written more purely and with greater delicacy. [Oct. 22, 1867.] 


But yet, despite his dissatisfaction with his achievements, he was 
keenly conscious, the new letters show, of the loftiness of his calling 
as a poet. When a certain lawyer asked him to compose free of 
charge four little poems to match four pastels representing the four 
seasons, Timrod protested indignantly against the thoughtless un- 
reasonableness of this request: 

* Letter of Emily to Paul Hamilton Hayne, Nov. 23, 1867. This letter helps 
to explain the evident error in the date of Timrod’s birth which was set forth 
by G. A. Cardwell, Jr., in American Literature, VI1, 207-208 (May, 1935). Emily 


states, however, that her father had given 1829 as the poet’s birth year, whereas 
her brother claimed it was 1830. 
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As his sole object in making this request is the glorification of Rich- 
ard Gradon, Esq., I think I shall send him four poems of twenty or 
thirty lines—and charge him twenty-five dollars a piece. Deuce take 
him! Would J go to his office for gratuitous legal advice? And why 
should I give away the produce of my brains, while he disposes of his 
at the price of half a thousand for every lie? [Feb. 10, 1862.] 


Equally indignant was he over the request of a niece, a request which 
he considered also an imposition: 


Sissie has been sending me several sheets of her nonsense. Poor girl! 
She has very little to amuse her, and I have found it hard to tell her 
the truth about them. But of all things in the world, I think a poetaster 
the most contemptible; and to save myself the discredit of having one 
for a sister,” I have written to her, treating her versicles without mercy. 
She wants me to correct them too, which is a little too much of a good 
thing. If there is anything in the world disagreeable to me, it is the 
labor of correction—and if I were to set about it now, I should soon be- 
come disgusted with work, and then farewell to the new poems now 
simmering in my brain. Could you, Emily, not hint to her delicately 
that in asking me to do this, she is taking time and inclination for my 
own labors away from me? [March 12, 1861.] 


And yet Timrod was painstakingly conscientious in the revision 
of his own poems.’ In an undated letter to Sophie Sosnowski, the 
inspiration and subject of his “endless poem” (as he himself called 
it), “Two Portraits,” he gallantly remarked: 


If I have to rewrite it a fourth time, I shall be sure to add more; for 
with the pen in my hand, I shall not be able to resist the temptation of 
touching and retouching a portrait which it gave me such profound 
pleasure to paint. 


The new letters show clearly, too, Timrod’s deep and warm 
affection for his kinsfolk, his friends, and womankind. He was, 
by his own confession to his niece Edith Goodwin, August 20, 18—, 
“remarkably domestic in his tastes and attachments”; it was only in 
his little home that he found contentment. On his deathbed he ex- 
claimed to his sister: “And then I have loved you all so much. Oh! 
how can I leave you.” On a previous occasion he had expressed 


* She was evidently his niece, not a sister. 
*The manner in which he revised his “Ode: Magnolia Cemetery” has been 
indicated by the present writer in American Literature, IV, 395-396 (Jan., 1933). 
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pangs of remorse for what he regarded as his failure to make due 
returns to his mother and Emily for their disinterested affection. 
He deplored the fact that the strong ties which bound him to them 
seemed, even if without good reason, “at times partially weakened 
by some new and bewildering passion” of his. Hence he wrote to 
his sister: 


After all, though, my own darling Emily, you believe-—don’t you? 
But in spite of my sins of omission, I have never ceased to love you as 
dearly as a brother ever loved a sister. [No date.] 


That Timrod’s attachment to his sister was extraordinarily strong 
is shown also by the following passage from another of his letters 
to her: 


My dear Emily, nothing can supply the loss of a single letter of 
yours. . . . Whether my love for you will ever give my wife any cause 
for jealousy, or not, I leave to the future to determine. [Feb. 25, 1852.] 


And Timrod seems to have had good reason to be gratefully 
fond of his sister, who was at this time a widow, it appears, for not 
only did she idolize him (see her letter to Mrs. Hayne, October 15, 
1867), but toward the close of his life, when his fortunes had ebbed 
to the lowest stage, she even saved him and his wife from being 
turned “into the street to starve.” Declining the offer of a position 
in a school for girls in Athens, Georgia, she threw open the doors 
of her home to them as a refuge. Timrod had long been fond of 
her children. “Dear little ones!” he wrote to her on February 10, 
1862, “I wonder if they would seem any more precious to me if 
they were my own.” His niece Edith was especially dear to him. 
In April, 1860, he wrote to her from Charleston: 


I fear that you have always done great injustice to my affection. 
Do you know that when you are good to me, I love you as few nieces 
are loved? And at this moment, I feel as if I would like to embrace 
you, and tell you how proud and how fond your uncle is of his niece. 


One of the “bewildering passions” which Timrod deplored was 
probably his affair with Sophie Sosnowski, intimate friend of the 
Timrod family and daughter of the distinguished educator Sophie 
Wentz Sosnowski, who, after an apprenticeship under Emma Wil- 
lard at Troy, New York, became principal of several schools for 
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girls in the South, including the Barhamville Seminary at Columbia, 
South Carolina, and the Lucy Cobb Institute in Athens, Georgia. 
It was probably she who offered Emily Timrod Goodwin the posi- 
tion in the school for girls at Athens. Young Sophie seems to have 
been, like her mother, a superior and greatly beloved woman. Ac- 
cording to his own statement to Emily, June 11, 1861, Timrod was 
really in love with her for a time. But it appears that his love’s 
labor was lost and that he had to struggle desperately to overcome 
his passion, so much so that Emily felt he had injured his health and 
Sophie accused him of “weakness.” Against Sophie’s accusation he 
defended himself vigorously to Emily in a letter dated June 18, 
1860: 


It is very easy for persons to talk thus whose passions (if indeed they 
have any at all) are no stronger than water or than moonlight. The 
simple truth is, that no passion could influence Miss Sophie to that extent, 
simply because (strong and fervent as I know her affections to be) she 
is not, I am disposed to think, of those natures which passion troubles 
much. I doubt whether that heart of hers will ever throb violently 
enough to give her even the small pain of a headache. At all events, 
she can never be moved by any passion as strongly as a man with a tem- 
perament like mine. 


A year later his love for Sophie had disappeared. But when he 
learned that she was “terribly piqued,” he resolved to write to her: 


I love her no longer indeed, but I still feel towards her tenderly 
enough to wish to save her from the slightest mortification. I shall cer- 
tainly write to her, and tell her that though she is not the Miss Sophie 
of my imagination, she is still a very lovable little person, and I shall be 
glad to have her dearest friendship. [June 11, 1861.] 


And when she died in the year 1867 he wrote to her bereaved hus- 
band, Colonel Schaller: 


Your wife was a woman of such uncommon beauty of character, 
that you seem to me to have parted with the very angel of your life. 


[Aug. 3, 1867.] 


His real tribute to her, however, is found in his poem, “Two Por- 
traits.” 

From the new letters we learn, too, how deep and abiding was 
Timrod’s affection for his loyal friend, Paul Hamilton Hayne, and 
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for Hayne’s family. As Emily wrote to Hayne, on October 22, 
1867, shortly after her brother’s death, “He loved you as brothers 
are seldom loved.” In the dark days of his last illness, when he had 
fallen into one of his characteristic fits of despondency, Hayne’s let- 
ters with their “strong assurances of love” afforded him much com- 
fort. He read them again and again. For Mrs. Hayne, too, he 
cherished a high regard. As Emily expressed it in her somewhat 
sentimental manner to Mrs. Hayne, October 15, 1867, he “prized 
and loved [Mrs. Hayne] beyond all other women.” And Hayne’s 
little son, Willie, he loved sincerely, partly because the lad reminded 
him of his own little son who had died at the age of ten months. 
In his last illness he wished Willie Hayne near him, so Emily wrote 
to Hayne, September 29, 1867, and on the last day of his life he 
said several times: 


Give to Hayne my dear love . . . to both the Mrs. Hayne [wife 
and mother of the poet] my love and thanks and to Willie darling, little 
Willie, say how I loved him. [Emily to Hayne, Oct. 8, 1867.] 


The new letters indicate, furthermore, that Timrod was greatly 
beloved by his friends. First of all, by the Haynes. Then by the 
noted physician and poet, John Dickson Bruns, who is reported to 
have said of him: “I loved the man with my whole soul and 
life.” Also, according to Dr. Bruns, by “a larger circle of strongly 
attached friends than any man of his [Bruns’s] acquaintance.” This 
attachment of his friends was particularly noticeable when it became 
known that Timrod had “relinquished the wine cup forever.” On 
all sides this news was “received with delight.” 

For Timrod had been seriously addicted to drink. In abject 
contrition he had written to his sister: 


Nothing that you can say, however painful, can make me regret 
the, past more deeply than I do already. Let me beseech you [Emily], 
if possible, to put away the memory of the last week I spent with you, 
and to think of me as I really am. Perhaps I may never see you again; 
and if in the course of this eventful year, I should stand upon the brink 
of death, it would make my dying hour very bitter indeed to know that 
I should be remembered by my sister only as a — I can’t write the word. 

My dear Emily, let me beg you again to forget the past, and try 
to believe that a new life has begun for me. More solemn thoughts have 
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come to me lately than I have been accustomed to entertain, and in a 
more serious and resolute mood than I have ever known, I have determined 
to be pure and temperate. [June 11, 1861.] 


And so he was—for six months, at least. For on January 4 of the 
following year he wrote to Emily of a dinner given by Dr. Bruns: 
“There was clinking of glasses, of course, but I need not say that 
I did not forget you; and I shared the merriment but not the liquor.” 

Finally, the new letters confirm the statement of Mrs. Rachel 
Heustis, the inspiration of his poem, “La Belle Juive,” that Timrod 
“was ... of a deeply religious nature.” He was distressed that 
his wife, Kate Goodwin Timrod, was not religious; his “chief wish 
in life was that she should be a Christian.” Hayne he exhorted from 
his deathbed to “give attention to religion in life.” Early on the 
morning of the last day, the Holy Communion was administered 
to him, wrote Emily to one of her children, and often that day he 
repeated lines of his favorite hymn—“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
And although, as Emily once remarked to Mrs. Hayne, October 
15, 1867, “life with all its privations, all its sorrow was to him some- 
thing grand and glorious,” he nevertheless “longed for the perfect 
rest.” His last words, according to Emily, were: “I shall soon drink 
of the river of eternal life.” 

The letters of an eminent man usually lay bare his soul, if not 
his genius. The letters of his friends and relatives also throw light 
upon his character and his temperament. The new letters of Tim- 
rod, Emily, and Mrs. Hayne, in spite of their sentimentalism now 
and then, enable us to see that as a man Timrod was proudly sen- 
sitive, passionately affectionate, and genuinely beloved; as a poet, he 
was profoundly dissatisfied with his own achievements, yet keenly 
conscious of the loftiness of his calling and bravely faithful to his 
poetic mission. 


















AN ORGANIZED ASSAULT ON IGNORANCE 


DONALD HAYWORTH 


OHN STUART MILL was a thoroughgoing advocate of 

“rugged individualism.” But even he proposed that the central 
government be given chief responsibility for the promotion of re- 
search. Our Federal government, unlike most enlightened govern- 
ments today, has never provided its scientific investigators with that 
active leadership which John Stuart Mill suggested. In fact, in 
this country research has no leadership. The government itself has 
scattered its scientific investigations throughout hundreds of political 
divisions without providing for co-ordination of any kind. 

Over three hundred colleges and universities add still more con- 
fusion to the scene; one lone professor in some obscure college may 
be endeavoring to add his mite to human knowledge, or perhaps 
twenty or thirty departments in a large university are trying to pull 
their several threads from the tangled mass of ignorance. Indeed, 
within one department a dozen separate individuals may be strug- 
gling each with his own problem. 

Industry, too, has entered the race of knowledge. At least six- 
teen hundred companies employ one or more full-time researchers. 
And more than two hundred organizations, such as the Modern 
Language Association or the Naval Historical Society, support re- 
search. Nor can we overlook the two hundred and fifty endowed 
foundations which investigate everything from deep-sea fish to bed- 
springs. 

No one knows how many separate and unco-ordinated projects 
are being carried on, but fifteen thousand would be a conservative 
estimate. In most cases all the work is done by a single individual. 
He selects a problem which happens to strike his fancy, not knowing 
what techniques of investigation will prove most successful, unable 
to get a clear idea of the progress already made by others, and us- 
ually handicapped by lack of equipment or clerical aid. 

John Stuart Mill had quite a different conception of research. 
He visioned an organized assault on ignorance. As the Roman 
Empire pushed its boundaries farther and farther into barbarian 
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territory, so he would have us extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
For, you will remember, the Romans proceeded in an orderly man- 
ner: building roads, training recruits, equipping posts, concentrating 
on an objective till it was won. But our efforts in research have 
been no better organized than medieval crusades, when men, hypno- 
tized by the spirit of the time, stopped their work in fields to join 
hordes of fanatics on their way to redeem the Holy Land. Without 
provisions or suitable clothing, with only clubs or rusty pieces of 
iron for weapons, those zealots began their tragic journeys to Pales- 
tine. Research today is a confused and unorganized crusade. One 
thousand researchers, well co-ordinated and provided with suitable 
help and equipment, could accomplish ever so much more than all 
the thousands of crusading zealots who swarm in busy inefficiency 
about the outposts of knowledge. 

We have done enough sporadic investigation to know that re- 
search pays large dividends. It has been found that the inexpe- 
rienced berrypicker can be scientifically trained until his gathering in- 
creases fifteenfold; the Hawaiian yield of pineapples was doubled 
merely by spraying iron sulfate on the leaves; and systematic re- 
search discovered over a hundred practical uses for corncobs. We 
must surely approve the creation of research facilities in the Bureau 
of Standards, for the Visiting Committee from Congress estimates 
that every year this research pays the American public a hundred 
times its cost. The discoveries of this bureau are saving us each 
year $28,000,000 in hosiery, $15,000,000 in brake linings, $40,000,- 
000 in tires, and $110,000,000 in motor fuel. Such facts as these 
compel us to admit the past success of scientific investigation; but, 
distrusting the apparent legerdemain of seeing copper pennies trans- 
muted into dollar bills and still doubting that it can be done again, 
we continue to provide for future research with niggard and un- 
imaginative reluctance. 

The electrical industry has made its gratifying progress largely 
because its leaders have not been afraid to invest in research. From 
1925-29 one company spent over $100,000,000 in this work. Its 
laboratories are manned by thousands of workers—the most exten- 
sive industrial research in the United States. Its scientific workers 
look far into the future of social need, and concentrate every possible 
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technique of investigation upon those problems which seem most 
likely to reward their efforts. 

The electrical industry happened to be so organized that it could 
do this. But manufacturers of wallpaper, cotton goods, peanut but- 
ter and shovels cannot afford to carry on elaborate programs of 
basic investigation. Even the railroads, powerful as they are, have 
been too hesitant in taking up research. Their new trains should 
have been introduced twenty years ago. 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg, twelve years director of the National Re- 
search Council, says that American industries have drawn their scien- 
tific ideas mainly from across the Atlantic. And Professor Ogg, 
of the University of Wisconsin, after a thoroughgoing survey based 
on information from sixteen thousand individuals, definitely points 
out that in pure science we have lagged behind Europe. We Ameri- 
cans have permitted an abundance of natural resources to take the 
place of intelligence. It is time for this country to see what Europe 
recognized thirty years ago: That organized and directed research 
4s @ function of intelligent government. 

For the most part we have depended upon four agencies to in- 
crease the scope of human knowledge: universities, industry, private 
foundations, and government. 

Universities have long been considered the true guardians of 
knowledge; and occasionally it is argued that their chief responsi- 
bility still lies in conserving and adding to the fund of human wis- 
dom. America, however, has chosen to develop her universities on 
a different pattern. Administrators seem to support research for 
the same reason that a society matron keeps a stable of racing horses 
—to attract favorable attention and build prestige. They reveal no 
clear-cut philosophy of the research functions of their institutions, no 
adequate knowledge of the needs of original investigation, and no 
judgment in estimating the relative merits of projects. They treat re- 
search with well meaning, but perfunctory politeness—not with wise 
and helpful appreciation, nor with sophisticated judgment. 

Some say that teaching and research go hand in hand; one hears 
that “no one can excel as a college instructor unless he is engaged in 
research.” It is true that the teacher should evermore be seeking 
new material for his courses and trying to refine his methods of 
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teaching; but most teachers are so busy keeping abreast the flood 
of material discovered by others that they hesitate to undertake the 
laborious grind of searching out minutiae which can scarcely ever be 
used in their teaching. In university circles it is common knowledge 
that the eminent researcher is seldom a good teacher of undergrad- 
uates. Original investigation and teaching are each full-time jobs. 
Few individuals can do justice to both at the same time. 

It is often asserted that the student gains by association with out- 
standing scholars—an advantage belonging rather to the former 
practices of the university. For once there was a time when the 
student served as an apprentice to the great scholar. Today, how- 
ever, the scholar has a pert little secretary, and the graduate stu- 
dent is treated as raw material to be manufactured into a finished 
product as rapidly as possible. Perhaps the university’s most im- 
portant and most characteristic function in research is to train re- 
searchers—not in the half-hearted, superficial, hit-and-miss way it 
is done now, but by giving students a thorough grounding in the 
techniques and instrumentalities of investigation. 

Small institutions often dabble in research merely to convince 
themselves and the public of their importance. The only really sig- 
nificant research being done by institutions of higher learning is in 
the large universities—institutions which can afford to give a pro- 
fessor an extended leave of absence and provide him with adequate 
facilities. But even the twenty-five leading universities fall far short 
of maximum efficiency. Each of them spreads its resources too 
thinly over the whole field of investigation. Nor is there sufficient 
co-ordination between an institution’s different departments. Every 
investigator is his own field marshal. This kind of warfare upon 
ignorance cannot satisfy the research needs of our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Industry is considered another important source of new knowl- 
edge. While we must applaud the farsighted wisdom of indus- 
trial leaders in their promotion of research, we can easily see the 
undesirability of relying on industry to any great extent. Searchers 
for new knowledge should be laboring to the benefit of all society— 
not devoting themselves to the improvement of one industry, and 
certainly not trying primarily to increase the dividends of a single 
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company. Industrial research is too frequently kept secret; dis- 
coveries are patented and withheld from general usefulness as well 
as from competing companies. 

The advantage of the university is its disinterestedness; the ad- 
vantage of industry is its determined, driving effort to solve what- 
ever problems are most impeding progress. The private foundation 
combines both of these advantages. But it falls short, as do the 
others also, in its lack of comprehensiveness. It is usually dedicated 
to a restricted field or to a few isolated projects, resulting in the 
same inefficiency as may be found in a small factory. The greatest 
argument against the disorderliness of all these unco-ordinated agen- 
cies is that resultant discoveries are not dovetailed into a complete 
and unified progress. Directed research, on the other hand, will 
build the findings of many small investigations into large achieve- 
ment, and all will be definitely aimed at the greater purpose of 
social betterment. 

If neither the university, nor industry, nor the private founda- 
tion is capable of meeting our expanding need for research, then 
the chief responsibility for increasing knowledge would seem to 
devolve upon government. As a matter of fact, the problem of 
adding to human knowledge is truly a national concern. Public 
welfare is being neglected when we allow scientists to depend upon 
philanthropy for the support of their work. If the cosmic ray offers 
our best lead in the effort to discover the ultimate nature of matter, 
we should gladly appropriate any amount of public funds which 
might hasten the investigation. Such research is not merely a matter 
of performing some spectacular feat. It is the most constructive and 
important work society has to do. Investigators deserve more than 
mere applause. They should be given adequate resources, and their 
efforts should be co-ordinated into an effective program of progres- 
sive achievement. 

The greatest invention of modern times has been the invention 
of invention—the development of professional inventors who, in- 
stead of waiting for chance discovery, use directed effort. Similarly, 
the greatest need in research is for research into research. We 
should discover what unplowed areas of ignorance can be most pro- 
fitably plowed into arable fields of knowledge. Only after surveying 
the whole scene will we know where to use our ablest talent and 
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where to concentrate our greatest effort. The general direction of 
research should be entrusted to a planning board familiar with the 
resources of various laboratories, able to estimate the needs of in- 
dividual projects, and moving toward distant but well-defined 
objectives. 

Modern research demands such driving, concentrated effort that 
it cannot attain full efficiency without alert leadership. Emergency 
cases illustrate what might be made the practice in less urgent situa- 
tions. In 1914 a shipworm began eating the piling and other wooden 
structures in San Francisco Bay. By 1917 it had done damage to 
the extent of some fifteen millions of dollars. The National Re- 
search Council, newly organized for the wartime mobilization of 
scientific activity, supervised a study of the shipworm—its habits, 
breeding season, and life cycle; and the report of 534 pages told 
how to prevent an attack, how to preserve structures, and how to 
make a counterattack. The problem was solved. To find a cure 
for cancer, or for a thousand other pressing problems, may be much 
more perplexing; but it seems reasonable to believe that the same 
massing of resources, the same concentrated drive by hundreds of 
co-operating workers will solve a problem much more quickly than 
our present scattered efforts. Such would be the proper work of 
a Federal planning board. 

Modern research often demands extended effort—perhaps several 
decades. It then becomes an institutional, not an individual, con- 
cern; it is the business of all society, not a task for which one person 
should assume full responsibility. Few individual workers are pre- 
pared to undertake experiments covering more than a decade. A 
Federal agency, on the other hand, could initiate investigations ex- 
tending over a generation or more—a need often encountered in the 
social sciences. 

Modern research demands fine equipment and adequate re- 
sources. It is true that such pioneers as Galileo, Harvey, and Pasteur 
made great discoveries without elaborate equipment; but that does 
not justify the assumption that the genius can always achieve his end 
in spite of inadequate facilities. ‘We have passed far beyond dis- 
covering the germ theory of disease or the circulation of blood. In- 
vestigation has become so complicated that the modern scientist is 
greatly handicapped unless he has large resources. If he is a sociol- 
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ogist he may need access to a Hollerith machine to sort and tabulate 
his information. If he is an economist he may require a score of 
clerks to amass his data. The comparatively simple methods of 
Galileo, Harvey, and Pasteur are no longer adequate. 

When rumors of some new discovery agitate the scientific world, 
our scientists hurry into the problem like miners in a gold rush. 
A couple of years ago when deuterium oxide (heavy water) was dis- 
covered, dozens of outstanding chemists dropped their researches 
and excitedly sought honors that might come to pioneers in this new 
area of investigation. The individual researcher is often unable to 
see the futility of his own ambitions. Useless investigations clutter 
the paths of progress. After examining several thousand theses, an 
investigator declared that he found nothing of marked significance. 
Monographs, theses, and bound volumes of scholarly journals con- 
tain the embalmed remains of much puttering in laboratories or of 
ransacking the ephemeral literature of some inconsequential topic. 
But the would-be researcher has achieved his purpose: the printed 
record of his pretentious trifling flatters his vanity and secures the 
favorable attention of his administrative officers. Some nationwide 
directive agency is needed to preclude this yearly spawn of crude 
and misdirected efforts at research. 

Modern research frequently demands the co-ordination of ex- 
perts in different fields. By bringing their varied methods of attack 
and by utilizing their individual technical knowledge such experts 
are able co-operatively to develop superior methods of investigation. 
Much expense was incurred in mapping the ocean floor by sounding 
the bottom with a lead weight. It was necessary to stop the ship 
for a considerable time, take a sounding, and proceed to another 
point. Today, by using an instrument developed for the detection 
of submarines in the World War, it is possible to take soundings 
continuously while the ship is in motion, merely measuring the time 
it takes for an echo to rebound from the bottom of the sea. Only 
through such co-operation of different specialists is it possible to per- 
fect methodology capable of meeting modern needs. 

In every investigation there are occasional difficulties to be over- 
come. Perhaps the germ of a disease cannot be isolated and the 
lone researcher may not be able to build suitable equipment for 
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microscopic investigation; or it may be impossible to observe the 
functioning of a certain organ in the living body, and he may need 
technical advice in developing a fluid to be injected throughout the 
organ. Such systematic pooling of information, such co-ordinated 
effort, is seldom attempted. But to a planning board it would be 
routine procedure. 

Research problems are chosen for investigation not primarily be- 
cause society stands in greatest need of their solution, but more on 
a basis of chance. No matter how urgent a problem, no matter how 
much human well-being is at stake, we have no definite assurance 
that it will receive attention. The researcher usually selects a field 
for investigation because of some sentimental interest or because he 
sees there the greatest hope of making a brilliant discovery. Society 
should have some supervising agency to see that no important prob- 
lem is ever overlooked, nor that any skilled researcher’s effort is lost 
by needless duplication. 

Since we have no active leadership in research, nor any compre- 
hensive program, there is not even an opportunity to use discretion 
in distributing effort and money among various problems. The sit- 
uation is comparable to that unorganized charity which permits an 
elaborate home to be built for stray dogs while schools are thronged 
with children in serious need of medical attention. With caprice 
at the helm of research we have zigzagged more and more toward 
the physical and biological sciences, greatly to the neglect of social 
science. This unbalanced situation deserves immediate attention. 
We probably have more crime than ever before, and there seems 
to be more unhappiness. These problems are perplexing and hard 
to control. But that is all the more reason for establishing some 
agency which will attack them as soon as possible and bring every 
available technique of investigation to bear upon them. 

Surrounded by thousands of problems involving human welfare, 
scholars are nevertheless still trying to ascertain the authorship of 
worthless medieval verses, or listing the thousands of insects found 
in some valley in Alaska. By means of some directing power—some 
comprehensive, unifying agency—scientific effort should be guided 
into more useful employment. 

Many scientists are not in favor of—to use an unsavory term— 
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regimentation. They declare that the best research is done by in- 
dividuals. But for their evidence they look to the early days of 
science, when no scientific work was done except by individuals. 
During the last twenty years, however, in industry and in special 
institutes we have seen what science can do when harnessed to a 
purpose. Problems are “farmed out,” and scientists are told what 
to investigate. They are usually given a free hand, but they are 
working in an organization and for an organization. They are asso- 
ciated with other scientists and expected to co-operate. Do they 
succeed in adding to the accumulated store of human knowledge? 
Indeed, they do! Physicists realize that the best work in electricity 
is now being done by industrial laboratories. And the most valuable 
contributions to the study of certain diseases and sociological prob- 
lems are made in special institutes richly endowed by philanthropists 
and each dedicated to its particular study. 

University researchers see the success of organized investigation. 
They admit it when they express the fear that “big business is taking 
pure science under its wing,” or that “another decade may see most 
of the best research men in America in research institutes.” Com- 
mittee R, of the American Association of University Professors, re- 
ports that the research situation in universities is menaced to the 
extent that at the present rate the whole administrative control of 
research may be lost to the universities! A university man writes, 
“What stirs misgivings is the swift multiplication of extra-academic 
agencies devoted wholly to research of a high order, often well en- 
dowed, manned by competent staffs and directed by men of vision, 
able to select projects at will and to concentrate upon them for any 
requisite period of time. Is this the sort of thing with which uni- 
versities can successfully compete? Does it portend their gradual 
conversion into mere training schools?” 

We wonder if it might injure the truth to have it discovered out- 
side the universities! 

The protests of unlicensed individualism are heard not only in 
business, but in the universities. Scholars want to be paid their 
salaries and allowed to pursue their investigations without inter- 
ference. They undoubtedly consider it more pleasant. But it is 
not as effective. The success of directed research has proved its 
superiority. 
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There is good reason to believe, however, that the scientists’ 
fear of regimentation is another of those bugaboos which excite a 
great deal of apprehension, but which turn out to be entirely harm- 
less. When scholars are grouped together and put to work on a 
problem they seem not only to accomplish greater results, but to 
be pleased with the conditions under which they work. After all, 
co-ordination and direction need be neither unpleasant nor stulti- 
fying. Instead of thwarting individual initiative, co-ordination might 
actually stimulate activity—the cross-fertilization of active minds 
engaged in the same attempt. 

European countries have led the way in research largely because 
their work is better organized and co-ordinated. Great Britain saw 
the need years ago when her Research Co-ordination Subcommittee 
reported: “It is now apparent that long before the new century 
opened this country was losing heavily by leaving the advancement 
of knowledge and of its uses too much to the accidents of individual 
effort and to the caprice of individual munificence.”” The success of 
organized investigation on the Continent had therefore convinced 
Great Britain, and nearly thirty years ago she began co-ordinating 
all her scientific research. Today her men of science sit side by side 
with political administrators. 

America may thumb her nose at Russian political theory, but 
the nose-thumbing may be reversed as far as scientific endeavor is 
concerned; for the Russian government points out that it budgets 
more money for research than for any other item—more for research 
than for the army and navy combined! Italy has appropriated tre- 
mendous amounts for the improvement of research laboratories, and 
all work in these laboratories, as well as in the governmental labora- 
tories, is closely supervised by a national research council. 

During the World War our American scientists formed an organ- 
ization which has been since continued as the National Research 
Council. A gift of five million dollars from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the genuine interest of our leading scientists have made 
this one of the greatest research agencies of the country. It em- 
ploys outstanding scientists, attacks many urgent problems, grants 
aid to industries, and gives financial support to worthy scholars. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is merely another research organization. 
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It provides no guarantee that urgent problems will receive attention, 
nor is its co-ordinating influence felt throughout the country. 

Paralleling the National Research Council, which devotes itself 
to the mathematical, physical, and biological sciences, is the Social 
Science Research Council, including history, sociology, political 
science, economics, and other social sciences. But as far as providing 
active leadership is concerned, it has even less prestige and fewer 
resources than the National Research Council. 

These two organizations, however, if transformed into govern- 
mental agencies with greatly extended powers and responsibilities, 
might well provide the nucleus of a Federal agency. In fact, the 
National Research Council was planned to do this very work in 
time of war. And although the demands of war may be more 
dramatic than the needs of peace, there is no excuse at any time for 
degenerating into haphazard inefficiency and thus neglecting the 
national welfare. 

Fifteen of the country’s leading scientists, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, have recently asked the Federal government 
for $3,500,000 to be expended in scientific research during the next 
two years. They point out, “In the evolution of our national life 
we have now reached a point where science, and the research which 
has discovered and released its powers, cannot be left to accidental 
application. Its relations to our social welfare are constantly grow- 
ing more intricate and intimate.” But American politicians (as well 
as that great body of officialdom which remains more or less per- 
manently installed while the tides of political fortune surge over 
the nation’s capital first one way and then the other) remain entirely 
unsophisticated to the needs or possibilities of scientific effort. 

It is not necessary for us immediately to uproot the established 
agencies of research and place them directly under Federal control, 
but there is no reason why the national government should not take 
steps to co-ordinate projects, advise researchers, and subsidize deserv- 
ing investigations. And surely no valid objection could keep the 
Federal government from engaging in any worthy project not being 
undertaken or properly pursued by other agencies. 

The power and functions of our Federal government have al- 
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ready multiplied so rapidly that we need not pause for lack of prec- 
edent. Indeed, present developments in Washington must make 
the ghost of John Stuart Mill go shrieking and clawing its way 
through the distant nebulae. Surely, we may safely add to govern- 
mental activity the responsibility of promoting and guiding research. 
That was the one leading responsibility which Mill did advocate as 
a necessary function of intelligent government. 














THE MODERN TEMPER 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


NFORTUNATELY for academic théorizers, epochs in 

thought are not separated from one another by sharp lines of 
demarcation, like decades and centuries. Yet it is often possible to 
allow a certain year or group of years to stand in our thought for 
the dividing point between the end of one epoch and the beginning 
of another. The end of the last decade may be thought of as such 
a dividing point: the two or three years around 1930 saw what 
seems to have been the last great expression of a certain temper of 
thought which up until then could claim to be The Modern Temper, 
but which has since become merely a modern temper. In 1929 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s book The Modern Temper appeared and 
was widely read; four years later it had gone through six printings. 
It is odd that this book, which is probably the most complete theo- 
retical expression of naturalistic despair and disillusion, should be at 
the same time the last expression of the temper which it claims is 
the only possible modern temper. If its author had been more alert 
to the signs of the times, and had known a little more about science 
and philosophy, he would have realized that his book was a rather be- 
lated expression of a passing mood, and not the definitive analysis of 
the necessary and lasting modern outlook which he felt it to be. For 
already there had been signs in the intellectual heavens, warnings 
of change to come. 

In 1925, four years before Mr. Krutch announced that his inter- 
pretation of science was the only one possible for the honest modern 
mind, another mind as honest and as modern as Mr. Krutch’s had 
declared for a different interpretation in a book which is perhaps 
one of the most important philosophical books of the century: Alfred 
North Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World. .Its publication 
marked the beginning of the end of the particular modern temper 
for which Mr. Krutch stands. And there were other signs that 
should have warned Mr. Krutch. In 1928 Sir Arthur S. Edding- 
ton’s The Nature of the Physical World had appeared, and immedi- 
ately become popular and widely read; by the time of the publica- 
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tion of The Modern Temper it had gone through eleven printings. 
In 1927 Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy had appeared; that, too, 
should have served as a warning. And there were other signs, both 
within science itself, and in the realms of philosophical interpreta- 
tions of science, to say nothing of those in literature.* 

In the seven years since Mr. Krutch’s book, the protests against 
the temper which it represents have multiplied.? In science itself we 
have seen many interpretations of the new relativity-quantum phys- 
ics, all of which supply arguments of one sort or another for the 
new outlook. Two books may serve as examples: Sir James Jeans’s 
The Mysterious Universe (1930) gave the reading public evidence 
that a man could be a great mathematical physicist and an absolute 
idealist at the same time; and J. W. N. Sullavan’s The Limitations 
of Science presented the major advances in physics and discussed the 
coming of a possible shift from the acceptance of physics as the ideal 
science to biology as the leader and model of the sciences, all in 
language for popular consumption. Finally, as a further justification 
of my choice of the end of the decade as the turning point in the 
intellectual milieu, two important philosophical interpretations of 
science may be cited, which appeared in 1931: Bertrand Russell’s 
The Scientific Outlook and F. S. C. Northrop’s Science and First 
Principles. Both are expressions of an outlook quite different from 
“the modern temper.” Already by 1931 “the modern temper” was 
no longer quite modern. 

To be strictly fair, however, we should not criticize The Modern 
Temper as a philosophical interpretation of science. For although 
the book makes rather sweeping claims to that consideration, it be- 
comes obvious as one reads that its author knows a good deal more 


*E.g., J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality (London, 1913), and 
his Organism and Environment: Breathing (New Haven, 1917); L. J. Henderson, 
The Fitness of the Environment (New York, 1913); S. Alexander, Space, Time 
and Deity (London, 1920); Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution (London, 1923) ; 
P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 1927). 

* E.g., Herman Weyl, The Open World (New Haven, 1932), and his Mind and 
Nature (New Haven, 1934); E. H. Cotton (ed.), Has Science Discovered God? 
(New York, 1931); Sir James Jeans, The New Background of Science (Cambridge, 
1934); Sir A. S. Eddington, New Pathways in Science (New York, 1935); Frances 
Mason (ed.), The Great Design: Order and Intelligence in Nature (New York, 
1934); Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (New York, 1935). So many books 
explaining and popularizing the new science have appeared that they have called 
forth the parody, So This Is Science (New York, 1933) by F. H. Ellis, 
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about literature than about science or philosophy. As a matter of 
fact, the book is a penetrating and stimulating analysis of a mood 
that has found wide literary expression since, say, 1900, and that has 
been, in truth, the mood of some of the most energetic minds of 
the age. The book is important because it sets forth in clear and 
forceful terms the assumptions and attitudes of an epoch in human 
thought. As an interpretation of science, it is more revelatory of 
Mr. Krutch than of science. In the first place, it seems to be based 
(though there are no definite references and no footnotes to indicate 
just what scientists Mr. Krutch had in mind when he made certain 
statements) on a physical theory of science which advanced scientific 
thought had discarded some years before the book was written. And 
in the second place, even its interpretation of the science which it 
accepts is vitiated by logical fallacies.» The value of the book lies 
in the fact that both its mood and the fallacies which are inseparable 
from its interpretation of science are those common to the large body 
of naturalistic literature of the first three decades of the century. 
This is the Modern Temper: disillusion, cynicism, despair. Since 
Mr. Krutch’s book is a complete expression of the temper to which 
it has given a name, it will be convenient to analyze the book in 
order to come to an understanding of what its title means: we shall 
accept the author’s claim in the Foreword, and allow him to speak 
for a generation. The thesis of the book is summarized at the end 
of the Foreword: rationality and knowledge have not led us into 
the promised land, but rather have taken from us all that makes life 
worth living. In the first chapter, a discussion of the discomfort of 
being born leads to the conclusion that as man grows up intellectually 
and gets more and more knowledge, he passes from the world of 
religion and imagination to the impersonal universe discovered by 
the scientific intellect, from the world built around him as the center 


*The “analytical fallacy” and the “alien universe” fallacy. Many contem- 
porary writers have pointed out and explained the meaning of these two fallacies. 
See, e.g., Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, passim; Haldane, Mechanism, 
Life and Personality, pp. 108-112, and passim; Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World (New York, 1931), pp. 57-82; Northrop, Science and First Principles 
(New York, 1931), passim; Carrel, Man the Unknown, pp. 70 ff., 117-120, 278- 
282; Lamprecht, “Man’s Place in Nature,” The American Scholar, VII, 60-77 
(Winter, 1938). Many other writers have analyzed the fallacies which usually 
have characterized the “mechanomorphic” flight from reality implicit in and spring- 
ing from materialistic science (see Eastman’s The Literary Mind, New York, 1931, 
pp. 5, 6, 220). 
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of things to the world in which he is utterly insignificant. “The 
universe becomes more and more what experience has revealed, less 
and less what imagination has created, and hence, since it was not 
designed to suit man’s needs, less and less what he would have it to 
be... . If, then, the world of poetry, mythology, and religion 
represents the world as man would like to have it, while science 
represents the world as he gradually comes to discover it, we need 
only compare the two to realize how irreconcilable they appear. . . . 
Nature, in her blind thirst for life, has filled every possible cranny 
of the rotting earth with some sort of fantastic creature, and among 
them man is but one—perhaps the most miserable of all, because he 
is the only one in whom the instinct of life falters long enough to 
enable it to ask the question ‘Why?’” Man discovers, that is, that 
he is a futile accident, or a cosmic joke, for he is “alone in a universe 
to which he is completely alien.” This concept of man in an alien 
universe is thus the starting point for modern thinking. This first 
chapter, then, contains the central message of which all the other 
chapters are explications. 

The rest of the chapters show: (1) that all those traits by which 
we are distinguished from lower animals are out of tune with uni- 
versal processes, and really lead us toward death, since they prevent 
us from being good animals; (2) that the laboratory has brought 
disillusion by showing us that we are physical animals—by finding 
no trace of the soul, for example, and by pointing out the causes of 
our emotions and desires in the workings of glands and other ap- 
parently degrading physical functions; (3) that love has been de- 
stroyed for us as a value by being shown, in the laboratory, to be 
nothing but the result of certain chemical secretions; (4) that tragedy 
has become impossible, since man has had all his dignity and im- 
portance stripped from him by science, and has been revealed as first 
cousin to the worm—and a worm is not tragic: the most that it can 
be is pathetic; (5) that metaphysics, which recently has tried to re- 
assert principles which would allow man more self-respect, has done 
so only out of desperation, and can have no validity for the modern 
mind, which must cling to facts; and finally, (6) that as a result of 
all this, man is a pitiful alien in the universe, and his cause is a lost 
cause. 

These ideas are variations on two themes: analysis, says Mr. 
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Krutch, has shown that man is “nothing but” something lowly and 
degraded, by showing “the mechanisms of our deepest impulses”; 
and yet, despite the fact that we have been degraded by the study 
of origins, we do have dreams, desires, and sensations that seem 
to set us off from the other animals and from the inanimate, and 
these illusions, because they seem real to us, because, in fact, they 
seem the most valuable things in life, doom us to a pitiful loneliness 
and isolation, for the universe is alien to such values. The first note 
may be called the analytical fallacy. By the use of analysis (by point- 
ing out certain of the component parts of a whole such as a man), 
by pointing to origins, or by applying the concepts of physics to life, 
it explains away what has always been supposed to be real. This 
fallacy, as it occurs in The Modern Temper, may be summarized by 
these sentences from the book: “First man’s body and then his soul 
were dragged into the laboratory to be measured, tested, and made 
the subject of experiment. His desires, his beliefs, and his impulses 
were tracked down, catalogued, and mapped. The history of morals 
. was written, the physiology of love was described, and the functions 
of faith were analyzed. . . . Though the ‘I’ in each one of us is 
the thing of whose reality we seem to have the directest possible 
evidence, yet in the laboratory it dissolves into an unstable agglom- 
eration of sensations and impulses which we cannot recognize as 
ourselves, while the will, which seems to us to inform this non- 
existent entity, is revealed as pure illusion.” The second note, the 
man in an alien universe theme, is summed up in Krutch’s: “Ours 
is a lost cause, and there is no place for us in the natural universe.” 
In The Modern Temper these two theses are joined to produce a 
mood of disillusion and despair: disillusion because we have found 
that all that we value can be explained away or degraded by analysis; 
despair not only because of this laboratory disillusion, but because 
even if we should accept as really real the values that seem real 
to us, they, and we, would still be doomed, because we are insig- 
nificant specks in a mechanical universe that knows neither value 
nor purpose, a universe of matter and motion. Man is not only far 
less than he has always thought himself to be, but even such as he 
is, he is a pitiful waif in a universe completely described by classical 
materialism. We see these two theses joined, then, (somewhat 
illogically, perhaps) to produce “the modern temper.” 
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The first thesis, the analytical fallacy, which has also been called 
the “nothing but” philosophy, found support during the years when 
Krutch’s modern temper was really modern in the movement in 
psychology known from its founder and most iconoclastic exponent 
as Watsonian behaviorism. This movement also issued its definitive 
statement near the end of the decade. In 1928 John B. Watson 
published his The Ways of Behaviorism, which he announced in a 
preface to be his best effort to make his position clear. Dr. Watson’s 
message for the average man was, briefly, this: neither mind nor 
consciousness exists as a reality that can be admitted by science. That 
is, stated in another way, there are no facts about human nature which 
are not publicly observable. Man is a physico-chemical machine 
which reacts to stimuli; his brain is a mechanism which records the 
results of stimuli, and makes learning possible through the condi- 
tioning of reflexes. There is no such thing as thought, as apart 
from speech or other bodily behavior; we do not think, we merely 
talk, either aloud or silently. There is no such thing as memory: 
there is only learning (conditioning) and unlearning, which is loss 
of skill due to lack of practice. 

This is the “nothing but” philosophy with a vengeance. It is 
an application of the objective analytical method to man, with the 
result that he is reduced to something much simpler than his ex- 
perience tells him that he is. He is no longer left in an alien uni- 
verse, because all the qualities which Krutch found to be alien to 
the universe have been eliminated. He is no longer in an alien 
universe: neither is he any longer a man. The only difference be- 
tween him and the white rats which run in the behaviorist’s maze 
lies in his size, and in a certain greater skill in conditioning his re- 
flexes. 

It is clear, then, what the two horns of the dilemma of na- 
turalism were. Either, as Mr. Krutch says at the end of his book, 
man may accept as real and worth retaining all those capacities for 
the creation and appreciation of value which are said to distinguish 
him from a rat, and in accepting them as a part of himself, accept also 
the terrible truth that the very fact of his difference from the rat 
makes him a pitiful alien in a mechanical universe; or man may fol- 
low the lead of the behaviorists, and eliminate the difficulty by elimi- 
nating man, for to eliminate the conscious quality of experience is 
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effectively to do just this. To state the dilemma in another way, all 
experienced reality is an illusion, either because it exists only in man, 
and so is alien to the valueless universe, or else because it does not 
really exist even in man, since science (i.e., extreme behaviorism) 
can find no trace of the existence of consciousness or thought.* In 
either case man is in a barren wasteland of colorless, soundless, 
qualityless rushing atoms that impinge upon his senses and cause 
him to react. These particles, bounding aimlessly here and there, 
can be described only quantitatively; and they are the only reality. 
All that is most precious in life, all indeed that seems to us to be 
most real, has been proved to be an illusion. Colors, sounds, the 
feel and the taste of things, the beauty of a landscape or a symphony 
or the face of a loved one—all these are no more real than dreams. 
Yet they seem to us to be real; they seem to us to be among the 
most real and lasting items of experience. Hence a dichotomy is 
set up between emotion and intellect or, more accurately, between 
naive experience and what our thoughtful intellects tell us is real. 
This dichotomy is apparent throughout Mr. Krutch’s book: he 
ends by quixotically daring to be human and to believe in values, 
even though be believes that values, along with most of what man 
has always thought to be human nature, have been explained away 
in the laboratory. The dichotomy is also apparent in the books of 
most of the leading naturalists. After reading, say, Am American 


“There are various “degrees” of behaviorism; men as different in their outlooks 
as J. B. Watson, Bertrand Russell, and William McDougall all call themselves be- 
haviorists. McDougall, in The Battle of Behaviorism (London, 1938), pp. 50-52, 
has distinguished three varieties of the doctrine: Watsonian (which in this paper 
is the type meant by the word “behaviorism”), metaphysical (this is Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s doctrine, according to this classification), and “sane” (under which heading 
McDougall himself and many other prominent psychologists may be placed). 
Neither McDougall nor Russell denies the existence of something which we may 
designate by the name of “consciousness,” nor the validity of the method of intro- 
spection as a way of discovering otherwise unknowable facts. Watson, on the 
other hand, eliminates thought and consciousness and emotion as we are accus- 
tomed to think of them; they are not, for him, realities which should be taken 
into account by science. For a brief statement of Watson’s viewpoint, see The 
Battle of Behaviorism, pp. 18, 27, 34. For his final and most complete statement, 
see The Ways of Behaviorism (New York, 1928), pp. 6, 7, 14, 65, 82, and passim. 
As examples of his outlook, note these sentences: “The behaviorist began his own 
formulation of the problem of psychology by sweeping aside all medieval concep- 
tions. He dropped from his scientific vocabulary all subjective terms such as sen- 
sation, perception, image, desire, purpose, and even thinking as they were originally 
defined. . . . We need nothing to explain behavior but the ordinary laws of phys- 
ics and chemistry” (The Battle of Behaviorism, pp. 18, 27). 
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Tragedy, examine Dreiser’s statement in Living Philosophies. In 
this personal confession we see verse that comes very close to being 
sentimental, about beauty and the tragic longing of the soul for value, 
side by side with mechanistic dogmas that deny the possibility of 
value. And so, unable to reconcile his philosophy with some of the 
most important parts of his experience, he sits, “and the tears run 
down his cheeks and he folds and refolds is pocket handkerchief and 
shakes his head.” He is a sensitive man who believes, with Krutch, 
that “the modern temper” is the only possible temper. 

That it is not, that it was not even when a great many intelligent 
people thought it was, is now obvious. Yet it is not therefore lack- 
ing in influence. For historical periods are not discrete: each age 
is both a development of, and a reaction from, the preceding age. 
If the naturalistic position was unendurable, it was not utterly lack- 
ing in truth. Man is physically insignificant in the cosmos; emotions 
can profitably be studied in terms of physiology. Thus it is that 
we have a widening cleavage in American literature today: on the 
one hand are those who develop what is valid in “the modern tem- 
per”; on the other, those who react from its fallacies. A cursory 
examination of currently popular books reveals the distinctness of 
the two ways of escaping the naturalistic dilemma. One may, with 
the Fortean Society, Cardinal Hayes, Doctor Link of Return to 
Religion fame, and the regional and historical novelists, return to 
faith, or to historical romance or agrarianism; or one may, with the 
author of The Outward Room, transcend the dilemma by putting 
one’s trust in current science, which does not deny reality to ex- 
perience. 

Those who are ignoring science or returning to religion seem 
to be in the ascendancy: Robinson Jeffers is still writing, but Pitirim 
A. Sorokin’s ponderous Social and Cultural Dynamics, with its pre- 
diction of the coming age of faith, seems to be more indicative of 
future trends. In university departments of philosophy neoscholas- 
ticism is an increasingly popular heresy; in religion the new ortho- 
doxy seems to be gaining converts with the Barthians and Reinhold 
Niebuhr leading the way. 

Joseph Wood Krutch’s definition of the modern temper has 
ceased to be modern, but it will not for many years cease to be im- 
portant. It is the temper from which Doctor Link and his cohorts 
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are returning to religion; it is the temper the reaction from which 
helps to keep Man the Unknown so long on the best-seller list. 
Whatever the next modern temper may be like, it will be to a great 
extent shaped by its reaction from the naturalistic dilemma. In the 
meanwhile, before the renascent faith has hardened into dogma, we 
should expect fiction, poetry, and drama to return to the traditional 
way, never deserted by Robert Frost, traveled for years by Willa 
Cather, and now called to the attention of the younger writers by 
Millen Brand, the way of realism without the tenets of naturalism 
that transform realism into dogmatism, the way of writing about 
life, not about scientific theories, 
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CARNOT’S NATIONALISM 


HUNTLEY DUPRE 


AZARE NICOLAS Marguerite Carnot, “Organizer of Vic- 
tory” and “républicain impénitent,” achieved a modicum of 
success in various realms of human effort. In some he succeeded to 
a marked degree, in others moderately. His chief claim to fame 
rests on his record as the member of the Committee of Public Safety 
charged with the direction of the personnel and the movements of 
the fourteen revolutionary armies that saved France and, no doubt, 
the Revolution. His training as a military engineer prepared him 
for his general military services and made him the innovator and 
the modernizer in the field of fortifications and defense that he was. 
Carnot was a mathematician and scientist of no little originality and 
renown. He is also revealed, strangely enough, as a poet of some 
charm and merit. In addition to being a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety during what were the most critical moments in the 
history of the Revolution, Carnot was a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Convention, and the Napoleonic Tribunate. He was 
an original member of the Executive Directory and was twice a Min- 
ister of State under Napoleon. His life was concluded at threescore 
years and ten in exile, under proscription by Louis XVIII, because 
of his political faith and conduct. 

Carnot was not a statesman of the first rank. There was nothing 
novel in his political ideas for the times in which he lived. He was, 
to be sure, honest and consistent in his political philosophy and con- 
duct, although there is some disputable evidence that questions the 
consistency of his conduct in the Directory. Certain limitations of 
his own nature and of his own mind prevented the dour, austere, and 
incorruptible Carnot from being a political leader of consequence. 
These innate restrictions may have hindered him also from being 
the political “man of the hour” at certain critical moments when his 
complete honesty and his devoted patriotism, if only coupled with 
a greater political wisdom and some personal magnetism, might have 
succeeded in diverting the course of the Revolution into other and 
less dangerous channels. 
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It is as patriot that Carnot is most illuminating. Throughout his 
life Carnot stood forth pre-eminently in a public way as a patriot 
par excellence, perhaps one might say as patriotism incarnate. Pro- 
fessor Carlton J. H. Hayes, in his The Historical Evolution of Na 
tionalism, writes: “He died in exile, an unswerving Jacobin and pa- 
triot to the last. Indeed, it is as the purest and best of the Jacobin 
nationalists that Carnot should be celebrated. . . . He expressed 
with ever memorable dignity and persuasiveness the creed of his 
almost fanatical nationalism.” In the history of nationalism, which 
owes so much to the ideology and achievements of the French Revo- 
lution, the kind of national patriotism personified in word, act, 
and life by Carnot has been called “Jacobin” nationalism and derived 
in theory from the “humanitarian,” democratic nationalism of Rous- 
seau. 

Carnot was born into a respected middle-class family. His father 
was a small-town advocate and notary who read widely in the 
critical literature of the day. No doubt the ideas generally current 
among the literate in the “Enlightenment” of the century were the 
intellectual stock-in-trade in this bourgeois family. Following the 
instruction which he received at home, the young Carnot studied the 
classics at the Collége d’Autun, where the Oratoriens had succeeded 
the Jesuits. Here it was that Carnot read extensively in Cicero, 
Cato, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, and Demosthenes. Later, 
while at the School of the Engineering Corps at Méziéres he dili- 
gently read Thucydides, Polybius, and Caesar’s Commentaries. His 
political speeches and writings are replete with classical references 
and allusions that reveal a thorough familiarity with the history of 
Greece and Rome. His feeling for a common humanity, his lean- 
ings toward a universal principle of justice and right, and his theory 
of natural rights bear testimony to his close study of the Stoic phil- 
osophy. 

Carnot’s first venture in writing was a professional essay on Vau- 
ban, which won the first prize from the Academy of Dijon in its 
contest of 1784, when the engineering officer was thirty-one years 
of age. This “Eulogy of Vauban” stands as a point of departure 
for Carnot’s career in both politics and engineering. Through his 
depiction of Vauban, his hero, one catches revelations of Carnot 
himself. Carnot approved Vauban’s thought that the “feeling for 
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humanity is the first of the military virtues.” Having treated 
Vauban as a military figure, Carnot turned to eulogize him as a 
philanthropic citizen of the state, who lived before his time and 
prepared for it. Carnot literally cried out: “At the very name of 
Vauban patriotism awakens, the soul is aroused to noble thoughts, 
the sensitive heart is moved, at one and the same time, to heroism 
and to the tender emotion which embraces humanity.” 

Carnot revealed his conception of the social solidarity for the na- 
tional state when he sympathetically quoted Vauban: 


The tax exemptions secure the very reverse of this happy condition 
[the necessity of all men in the state working] by taking the very bread 
from the hands of the poor cultivators, resulting in the depopulation of 
the countryside, the sowing of jealousy, and the breeding of hate among 
the citizens, destroying confidence and joy, and rendering them indifferent 
to the destiny of the nation by breaking the bonds which unite them to it. 


Carnot’s debt to humanitarian nationalism was shown in his 
Mémoire to the Minister of War Brienne, in 1788, when he wrote: 


If there is a country in Europe whose particular interest is in accord 
on this point [the laws of equity and natural religion] with the principles 
of this universal morality, of this great political philosophy which considers 
all nations as parts of the same humanity, it is undoubtedly France. Into 
what horrible desolation this Kingdom is plunged every time it succumbs 
to ambition and to the mania for conquest. 


This Mémoire urged the abolition of the militia, the return of 
its members to productive work, and the establishment of a regu- 
lar army. In a letter of September 28, 1789, to the National 
Assembly, from Béthune, he appealed for the authorization of a 
self-elected committee of officers to be empowered to discuss freely 
the new ideas current relative to fortifications. The mutiny of soldiers 
at Nancy in August, 1790, roused Carnot to action, and he pled 
for the civil rights of the soldiers. 

Carnot was elected, with his younger brother Carnot Feulins, 
to the Legislative Assembly on August 31, 1791, from Pas-de-Calais. 
The two brothers inscribed themselves, on arrival in Paris, at the 
Jacobin Club, and attended a meeting. At that particular session 
the president spoke to the effect that the only good citizens and 
patriots were to be found in the Jacobin Club. Carnot Feulins 
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heatedly replied to this limitation, and evidently neither brother 
reappeared at the Club, nor did they seem to attach themselves to 
any others. 

Carnot’s role in the Legislative Assembly was modest enough. 
On July 31, 1792, he was named on a commission of three (with 
Lacombe Saint-Michel and Thomas-Augustin de Gasparin) to Sois- 
sons, to investigate reports of maladministration there affecting eight 
thousand fédérés. In the final report of this commission, read to 
the Legislative Assembly on August 6, the spirit of the population 
was commented upon: “It is impossible not to notice in traversing 
the countryside, that the people is enlightened daily as to its own 
interests; it recognizes its true friends; its opinion crystallizes and 
its love for liberty and equality grows day by day through reflec- 
tion.” The report went on to comment on the Society of the Friends 
of the Constitution at Soissons: “We found there an ardent patriotism, 
but none of those furors for which the popular societies are so often 
criticized. This society adores liberty and submits to the law.” 

A decree of August 10, 1792, moved by Carnot Feulins, pro- 
vided for the sending of commissioners with extraordinary powers 
to the armies. In the elections of that day to these commissions, 
Carnot was among the first three chosen (the other two being Cous- 
tard and Prieur de la Céte-d’Or). These three were sent to the 
army of the Rhine (August 11-September 5) whence their letters, 
written by Carnot, and signed by the three commissioners, were sent 
to the Assembly, and relayed by it to the eighty-three departments 
as objects of emulation. On September 5 the comprehensive Report 
of the Commission was read to the Assembly. It devoted some time 
to an interpretation of the spirit of the people and said that every- 
where “a form of government absolutely popular is desired. The 
slightest distinctions are abhorred. The National Convention can- 
not choose between forms of government; it is essential that a Re- 
public be organized; this form must be adapted to the vast empire 
of France.” On this same day, September 5, 1792, Carnot was 
elected to the Convention, from Pas-de-Calais, second to Robespierre, 
on the list of eleven elected, that also included Thomas Paine. On 
September 22 the Convention assembled for the first time. On the 
following day, on the motion of Barére, it was voted to send a 
commission of six members to the Pyrenees to investigate the sus- 
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pected breach of neutrality by Spain, and the disaffection of the 
nobles, priests, and members of the Parléments in the departments 
adjacent to the Pyrenees and Spain. On the twenty-fourth large 
powers were delegated to the commission, which was to work in two 
groups, one from Bayonne, the other from Perpignan. Carnot, 
Pierre-Anselme Garrau, and De Sainte-Foy Lamarque were assigned 
to work from the first center. These three arrived in Bordeaux on 
October 2 and were busy on the mission until early in January. The 
Society of the Friends of the Constitution of Toulouse welcomed 
the commissioners on November 21 and reported that “the Com- 
missioner Carnot spoke and manifested the purest kind of patriotism 
in his discourse, which called forth lively applause.” Carnot re- 
turned to Paris around January 9, 1793. On January 12 the official 
report of the commission was deposited in the Convention. On the 
twenty-ninth it was read before the Convention by Carnot, and was 
ordered to be printed and distributed throughout the country. It 
was really Carnot who was the chief of this important mission, and 
he, evidently, wrote the final report. Throughout, the report was 
a most thorough, practical, sane, concrete document of grievances 
and suggested remedies. Professor Aulard has said that this report 
is “among the most important documents for the history of the 
French Revolution.” It spoke particularly in terms of specific abuses 
rather than in terms of principles, and asked for their redress by 
the responsible government. The report breathed the spirit of 
Turgot. It is truly a masterly document in practical politics. The 
part devoted to civil administration and local conditions occupies 
over one-half the total and evidences the scientific attitude and ap- 
proach of the commission towards the problems of reorganizing and 
republicanizing the country. For an understanding of Carnot’s ideas 
of the unitary, truly democratic, nation-state the report is most help- 
ful. The report reads: 


The need for communication includes from our point of view, all 
the other needs, because, where it is easy to travel, education spreads, in- 
dustry expands, and there is naturally developed every degree of move- 
ment of which the locality is capable. . . . The lack of communication 
results in adjoining districts being strangers to each other; language, 
customs, costumes, everything is different; these separations preserve 
ignorance, particularism, and indifference to the general affairs of the 
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republic. . . . The Republic will never be one, indivisible and prosperous 
until all come to the aid of each. It is odious and contrary to all prin- 
ciples, that among the parts of the state, some are rich and others are 
poor; that one has immense patrimonial wealth and the other nothing 
but debts. . . . If men are to be equal among themselves, the first thing 
to do is to see that the parts are equal, that is, that they have means pro- 
portional to their needs; if there are local privileges then there will de- 
velop privileges for individuals. . . . Citizens, we have rarely written 
you without speaking of the need for public education. . . . National 
education alone can destroy these sad impressions which, otherwise, will 
soon make of France a horde of savages; it alone can develop in the 
hearts of youth the principles of their own happiness; the ardent, yet 
enlightened love of country, filial piety, the taste for simplicity, the sen- 
timent of benevolence, and the respect for customs and traditions. These 
principles are those of natural equity. 


The commission insisted throughout upon the necessity of de- 
veloping a strongly centralized national government that would con- 
solidate and unify the whole fabric of France. It made the interest- 
ing proposal that a body of savants and artists make an annual tour 
of France and prepare a tableau of general conditions, to serve as 
a basis for a definite program to promote general prosperity. “These 
pictures . . . ought to be presented,” reads the report, “to the legis- 
lative body every year at a stated time and ‘in them should be found 
the mathematical basis without which it is impossible to arrive at 
an intelligent system of general administration.” 

Carnot, as a member of the Diplomatic Committee of the Con- 
vention, presented to that Committee a report on February 13, 1793, 
on the incorporation of Monaco and other states into the territory 
of the Republic. The Committee approved it, and on February 14 
Carnot presented it to the Convention, which adopted it. This is 
the public statement of the theory of the Convention regarding the 
incorporation of territories into the French Republic. It can also be 
taken to represent the thinking of Carnot on international problems, 
and what Professor Hayes calls the “altruistic and Messianic char- 
acter of the new nationalism.” 

Carnot stated that in every political matter there are two points 
to consider and all else is reducible to these—interest and the father- 


land: 
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It is absurd that a nation act against its own interest; it is odious that 


it have the intention of harming others except under an indispensable 
necessity for itself. 


These truths, written by nature in the heart of all men, constitute 


the rights of men and are the foundation of private as well as of public 
morality. 


In effect, nations are in a political system, just as individuals are 
in a social order. Nations, like individuals, have their respective rights; 
these rights are: independence, security from without, unity within, and 
the national honor. . . . Natural law prescribes that these rights be 


respected . . . and mutually defended so that one avoids compromising 
one’s own interests. . . . 


Beyond a doubt, this innate justice, which is nothing more than con- 
formity to natural law, obliges no one to sacrifice his own interest to that 
of his neighbor. . . . Such is the justice that preserves the harmony of 
societies and the equilibrium of states. 


Without registering a final opinion on the question of the possi- 
bilities of a universal republic, Carnot said that the best way for 
France to realize this would be, not by precipitate and direct action, 
but by remaining within her natural frontiers and achieving such na- 
tional prosperity that her neighbors would want to imitate her. He 
said that to admit that sovereignty resides in the universality of the 
human race would deprive France of her right to make laws in her 
own interest as she saw fit; on the contrary, he emphasized the princi- 
ple that every people is its own master. This led him to conclude: 


Since sovereignty belongs to all peoples there can be no reunion among 
them except by virtue of a formal and free transaction. . . . This con- 
sent, once given, cannot deprive them of the right to return to their 
original independence, because liberty and sovereignty are inalienable. 


Carnot did say, however, that within the single state, indivisibility 
is essential. The parts within the state cannot become independent. 
Otherwise, federalism, even anarchy, would result. Carnot was 
consistent in his commitment to the idea of the unity of the national 
state. “The invariable right of every nation,” he said, “is to live 
independently, if it so pleases, or to unite with others, if they so 
desire, for the common interest. We French people only recognize 
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the peoples themselves as sovereign; our system is not that of domi- 
nation, it is that of fraternity.” 

In the name of the Diplomatic Committee, Carnot, on March 1, 
1793, recommended to the Convention that Brussels be incorporated 
into the Republic. In this brief report Carnot waxed somewhat 
eloquent, in the style of the demagogue: 


I shall not attempt to examine the respective interests of the two 
peoples for the desired union. At this moment a single one ought to 
decide us—the national glory, the engagement which we have taken to 
aid and defend all peoples who wish to achieve their liberty. Brussels 
cannot defend hers without us; that is enough; from this moment Brus- 
sels is French. 


On March 8, Carnot, in the name of the Committees of the 
General Defense and War, presented a report prepared by himself, 
providing for the sending of eighty-two commissioners into the de- 
partments. He concluded the recommendation in these flaming 
words: 


Citizens, the people suffer from this prolonged struggle between liberty 
and despotism, between armies and the nation. The destiny of des- 
potism is sealed; it perishes. Hasten its last hour, make peace only with 
peoples freed of Kings and thus prepare the universal peace. 


Carnot, on March 10, presented a Declaration of Rights which 
he proposed to have serve as a basis for a new constitution. The 
passages pertinent to this study are: 


Article I. The rights of the state are above those of the citizens; 
the safety of the people is the supreme law. 

Article II. Every people has the right to remain isolated and in- 
dependent of every state and of every individual. 


Article IV. Sovereignty belongs exclusively to the entire people; law 
is the expression of the general will; a delegated body has only the right 
to make alterable rules. 

Article VII. Every citizen is born a soldier: society has the right 
to demand that each of its members unite with the others to repel the 
force that attacks the sovereignty that belongs to all, or that harms in 
any way the common interests. 


Article VIII. The state has the right to demand that every citizen 
be instructed in a useful profession, so that he can contribute to the 
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strength of the whole, and be prepared for its defense. ‘The state has 
the right to establish a system of national education adequate to prevent 
the faults that cause ignorance or the corruption of tradition and customs. 

Article XIX. The rights of one state in respect to another are the 
same as those between members of the same society. 


Carnot’s Declaration differs from the other principal ones of 
the day in that it puts the rights of the whole community before 
those of the citizens, and he names the safety of the people as the 
supreme law of the state. The other Declarations speak of the 
conservation of the natural rights of man as the object of society. 
Implicit in Carnot’s is the “Nation in Arms” and a sound national 
educational system. 

Carnot and Duquesnoy, as Commissioners to the Department of 
the North, issued a proclamation to the troops there, on June 1, 
1793, reading, in part, as follows: 


Remember, soldiers, that the first of your titles is that of citizen: do 
not become a scourge more terrible to our fatherland than that of our 
enemies; they know that the Republic cannot exist without virtue, and 
they want, by intrigues and by spying, to kill its germ among us. . . 
let us honor the civil virtues more than the military. . . . Such have 
been the sentiments, even in the centuries of despotism, of French soldiers; 
such ought to be, even more, the sentiments of the soldiers of the Republic, 
one and indivisible. 


On August 12 the Convention suggested a levée en masse to 
the Convention. On the fourteenth, despite certain objections of 
Robespierre, Carnot, and Prieur (de la Céte-d’Or), both engineering 
officers and the first military men on the Committee, were added to 
the Committee of Public Safety, where Carnot’s special task became 
the personnel and movement of the armies. In eighteen months 
he staffed and directed to victory the fourteen raw armies raised by 
the Revolution. Carnot’s spirit of republicanism and patriotic devo- 
tion so permeated the armies that Madame de Staél could say: “The 
Fatherland no longer exists excepting in the armies; but there, at 
least, it is still beautiful.” The army paper, La Soirée du Camp, 
sponsored by Carnot, was partly responsible for the morale and pa- 
triotism of the revolutionary troops. 

Carnot sent a letter to the citizens Milhand and Soubrany, repre- 
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sentatives with the army of the Pyrenees, on January 24, 1794, in 
which he wrote: 


France has renounced all conquests but those which are necessary for 
her proper security. The invasion of Catalonia would take us a long 
distance from our center. It would not easily identify itself with us 
because of the differences in habits, language, and ancient prejudice. 


After the capture of Dinant, Ypres, and Charleroy in the early 
summer of 1794, Carnot presented his views on expansion to the 
Committee of Public Safety, on July 16: 


It appears to be more wise to restrain our projects of expansion to 
that which is entirely necessary to bring the maximum of security to our 
country, to break the coalition against us, to assure our commerce, and 
to reduce our enemies to impotence. 


Carnot, on April 1, 1794, for the Committee of Public Safety, 
proposed to the Convention the abolition of the ministries and the 
Executive Council. The inevitable conflicts between these and the 
two great revolutionary committees were detrimental to efficient 
government. Carnot questioned the ability of the old hierarchy to 
develop a new order built upon reason and the sovereignty of the 
people. He said: 


It is only by building closer and closer the “fasces” of the republic 
by a nervous organization and by indissoluble bonds, that the unity of 
the state can be guaranteed and it can be protected from becoming the 
prey of external enemies. Isolation, deprivation of all aid, civil wars, 
and enslavement are the prompt and inevitable consequence of the failure 
of harmony and of united action. 


In 1795 Carnot was elected to the Council of 500 in fourteen 
departments. The notification of his election by the electoral college 
of la Sarthe reached him first. Characteristically, Carnot accepted 
that mandate, although he had no connections there. This choice 
demonstrated his conviction that a deputy should not be considered 
the representative of a locality but of France the nation. Carnot 
was immediately elected to the Executive Directory, where, as the 
member in charge of military affairs, he wrote to Schérer, com- 
manding the army of Italy, on 30 Nivése an IV, “It is not a mem- 
ber of the Executive Directory who speaks to the Commander-in- 
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chief of the army of Italy; it is a Republican, jealous of the glory 
of his fatherland, who expresses himself openly to another Repub- 
lican.”” On May 7, 1796, he wrote to Bonaparte and said in part: 
“Glory to all Frenchmen who, by their victories and respectable 
conduct, contribute to establish the Republic on a firm foundation.” 
In an important speech on August 10, 1797, in commemoration of 
August 10, 1792, in the Directorial Palace, on the very eve of the 
Coup of 17 Fructidor, Carnot, as President of the Directory, said: 


The first magistrates of the Republic can well be divided in opinion 
as to the means to consolidate it [the Republic]; but they are always 
found united when it is necessary to defend it. 

They do more every day they labor, to have the Republic loved more 
and more; they know that fear is the weapon of despots, that only love 
and confidence are the supports of popular governments. 


Exiled by the Coup of 17 Fructidor, Carnot issued the apology 
for his conduct in his Reply to Bailleul, from Southern Germany, 
near Augsburg. In it he criticized the Directory for inflaming, 
dividing, and destroying, rather than pacifying and unifying the na- 
tion. “I know of no social pact,” he wrote, “strong enough to with- 
stand cannon shots; no constitution solid enough to survive when 
those who are made its guardians, are so sacrilegious as to want to 
break it themselves.” In this pamphlet Carnot made one of his 
few statements concerning property, as he philosophizes on the 
nation: 


It is time that the rights of property cease to be uncertain. The 
guarantee of possessions can alone make agriculture flourish, and attach 
the citizens, through peaceful enjoment, to the fatherland that protects 
them; finally resulting in making the love of country the sovereign pos- 
session of their hearts. . . . 


It is when the obligations of the citizens are reduced to a small num- 
ber of simple and immutable duties that each one can know them and 
conform to them with pleasure, train one’s children in the fulfillment of 
these same practices, and that there develops a public morality which 
identifies itself with the very existence of the nation, gives it its true 
character, and perpetuates its duration. . . . 


My object was to propagate the love of the republic by giving to it 
a real liberty for its foundation. . . . I wanted to guarantee for the 
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national representation of the people the supreme place which the nature 
of things ordains and that the constitution designs for it. I desired that 
the citizens be directed in their conduct by institutions converted into 
habits, more than restrained by the menaces of the law; finally, I thought 
that it was better to let prejudices gradually disappear by the light of rea- 
son, than to destroy them by violence. 


Carnot waxed patriotically prayerful in his conclusion to this polem- 
ical writing: 

O France! O my Fatherland! O great people, truly great people! 
It is on your soil that I had the happiness to be born; I cannot cease to 
belong to Thee excepting by ceasing to exist. You embrace all the objects 
of my affection: the work that my hands have contributed to establish. . . . 
Receive this vow to serve Thy immortal glory, and Thy constant pros- 
perity, which I renew each day, which I address at this moment to all 
that Thou containest of virtuous and honest souls, to all those who pre- 
serve within themselves the sacred spark of liberty. 


The law of 3 Nivése an VIII permitted most of the exiles, in- 
cluding Carnot, to return to France. After a short period as minis- 
ter of war during Napoleon’s second Italian campaign, Carnot re- 
tired to private life. On the proposal of Pas-de-Calais, he was elected 
by the Senate to the Tribunate, where he registered the only vote 
against the Consulate for life, and, later, against the hereditary 
monarchy, preceding the latter vote by a lengthy speech in which 
he made a political confession of faith. He concluded this speech 
with these words: “However, I repeat, I am always ready to sacri- 
fice my dearest affections to the interests of the fatherland, and I 
am contented to have spoken again with the voice of a free spirit.... 
I vote against the proposition.” He continued in the Tribunate 
until it was suppressed in 1807. 

Carnot offered his help to Napoleon, by letter, on January 24, 
1814: 


The efforts of a sexagenerian arm is a small thing, no doubt; but 
I thought that the example of a soldier whose patriotic sentiments are 
known might rally to your eagles many persons uncertain as to the part 
they should take and, who might be persuaded thus to serve their country 
rather than to abandon it. There is still time for you, Sire, to achieve 
a glorious peace, and to secure the love of a great people. 
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Napoleon gladly accepted the offer and gave Carnot the important 
command of Antwerp. When rumors of abdication reached Carnot 
there, he issued an Order of the Day: 


The moment approaches, no doubt, when we must take a new oath 
to him whom the general consent of the nation will name King; but we 
must prevent all disorder, avoid all agitation, and obey unanimously. . . . 
Until then we can enjoy no change. . . . We will remain strong at 
our post; we will religiously guard the sacred shrine that has been en- 
trusted to us, and we will await, as faithful and incorruptible soldiers, 
the hour when we can transfer our trust to the legitimate sovereign. 


Louis XVIII received Carnot coldly and again he retired to 
private life. As a protest against the abuses of the restored Bour- 
bons, Carnot prepared an anonymous pamphlet, Characteristics of 
a Just Liberty and of a Legitimate Power, but its plates were seized 
and destroyed before its publication. Shortly thereafter appeared 


h 


his frank Mémoire au Roi and he sent to Le Censeur Européen an 
article entitled “Considerations on the Means of Giving Birth to the 
National Spirit of France.” In his realistic Mémoire au Roi, Carnot 
condemned the royalists for fleeing King and fatherland in time of 
need. He called them the real regicides, for they took arms against 
their very “mother-country.” He went on: 


The French Revolution was a composite of heroism, of cruelties, of 
sublime traits and of monstrous disorders. All families that remained in 
France were compelled to take a part, more or less active, in this revolu- 
tion; each of these made sacrifices more or less significant; each of these 
furnished children for the defense of the fatherland; and this defense has 
been glorious. All were, consequently, interested that success crown the 
enterprise. 


Carnot insisted that national prosperity was the great and unique 
object of the social state. He then asked what motive could possibly 
be strong enough to unite individual, selfish efforts towards the 
common good. This, he said, would call for a noble and strong 
passion. It could be nothing else than a profound love for the fa- 
therland. A national spirit, so rooted, was lacking in the French 
of the times, and it was imperative to develop such a spirit. A 
nation to be great must have a great common passion dominate it. 
This, he claimed, had been historically proved. In one case it had 
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been the passion of liberty, in another that of conquest, in yet an- 
other that of religious fanaticism, but, he concluded, “With us it 
must be the love of the very soil that gave us birth.” In a footnote 
Carnot went on to elaborate what he meant: 


Such ought to be the character of the national spirit conformable to 
the French people; it is the love of the great territorial property which 
includes all the particular holdings, the love of the soil taken collectively; 
its integrity, its improvement, its political independence: the disposition 
of our spirit naturally directs us to this common end; 


This deep and abiding love of the Fatherland was the great 
dominating passion in the life of Carnot. All else was subordinate 
to it. This adoration of France had become for him a veritable 
natural religion—the cult of country. There was almost a physical 
and spiritual identification of Carnot—and of many of the other 
ardent and honest patriots—with the physical being of France. For 
these Republican patriots there was exclusiveness in this feeling for 
the Fatherland, but it was not selfish. They wished for other peo- 
ples to have the same feelings and rights without interference, if 
they so desired. Thus Carnot, in his Mémoire au Roi, immediately 
went on to write tolerantly of other nations. 

In the Hundred Days Carnot was Napoleon’s Minister of the 
Interior. He had high hopes of Napoleon’s change of mind under 
the Additional Act. Under disillusionment, he vigorously protested. 
When Napoleon asked him if he would sign it or not, Carnot re- 
plied: “I shall sign it because the interest of France dominates every 
other consideration with me.” This signature was the pretext for 
his proscription by Louis XVIII. On Napoleon’s suggestion, Carnot 
set down certain suggestions for constitutional changes. As Minister 
of the Interior, he particularly interested himself in education. In 
a decree on education he said that the result of elementary education 
would be to inculcate the sentiments of duty, of justice, of honor, 
and the respect for the established order in the hearts of the children. 
He was presiding over the Commission of Instruction at the Min- 
istry when the news of Waterloo came to him. 

Louis XVIII, on July 24, ordered fifty-seven persons to leave 
Paris and remain under police surveillance. Finding himself on the 
list, Carnot retired to Cerny, where he issued on September 12 his 
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Exposé of his political conduct since the first of July. In this brief 
and dignified Exposé, Carnot repeated an old conviction of his: “It 
is the duty of a good citizen to abide by the established govern- 
ment. . . . When the majority has once decided, the minority is 
only a faction if it persists in its opposition.” He concluded his 
pamphlet by prophesying a final denial of justice for himself: “I 
have idolized my country, and soon, perhaps, I shall be forced to 
solicit the generosity of foreign princes for an asylum in their states.” 
Carnot, anticipating the decree of perpetual exile for the Conven- 
tionals, then fled via Brussels, Munich, Vienna, Cracow, and Warsaw 
to Magdebourg—the city nearest to his beloved France that he was 
permitted to reside in. There he died on August 2, 1823, at three- 
score years and ten. 

Carnot believed in the republican system, although he was will- 
ing to be loyal to any system of government that was freely and 
formally adopted by the majority will of the sovereign people. 
This was because of the very deep and passionate affection which 
he had for the fatherland that lived on eternally, while political 
systems were transient and fallible at best. Representation must 
be national, not local. He believed that there is a universal, natural 
morality which man must approximate in his lawmaking if justice 
is to be secured. He defined the true objects of social organization 
to be to achieve harmony among its members and to secure the 
maximum degree of national prosperity. Society, he said, should 
operate to bring about a convergence and an accord of the wills of 
its members so that the general interest derives from the individual 
interest. The principle of responsible and enlightened individual 
behavior in society is to aid one’s fellows as much as is possible with- 
out harming one’s own interests, and injuring no one excepting under 
an imperative necessity for oneself. He carried this principle over 
into international relations. He emphasized the autonomy of na- 
tions and their sovereign rights of self-determination. The best 
guarantee. for successful republican institutions, he said, was an en- 
lightened public-morality that becomes a part of the social inherit- 
ance of the citizens. This is to be secured by the inculcation of virtue 
through education, and by the freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of cults essential for its nurture. 

At the very center of Carnot’s political, moral, spiritual, and 
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philosophical convictions was love of country. This was the real 
dynamic of his emotional life, as well. This profound affection 
amounted almost to idolatry and was the absorbing passion of his 
life. Carnot almost personalized the very soil of France into a 
living organic being that merited all the virtuous service and wor- 
ship that the child of the nation could give it. This worship of 
country was the only real cult that Carnot adhered to. It was this 
single-minded devotion of his that made Carnot insist upon the 
autonomy of states. He lacked the evangelistic fervor of many of 
the Revolutionaries who wanted to transform the institutions of 
other states on the French Revolutionary model. This was a subtle 
form of imperialism that Carnot feared, and his passion for humanity 
at large and his belief in the rights of self-determination compelled 
him to take issue with it. He was fearful lest the very ideas of the 
Revolution be defeated in the means taken to spread them. More 
than that, no doubt, his emotional feeling for France compelled him 
to protect her, inviolate and sacred. This was not a narrow national- 
ism, for Carnot believed that the mission of the Revolution to other 
peoples would be best accomplished by the means of demonstration 
in France. 

This religion of the Fatherland called for civic righteousness of 
a very high order. On this Carnot constantly insisted. No other 
leading Republican in the Revolution, perhaps, so thoroughly and 
so consistently combined the principles and the practices of the cult 
of the state as did Carnot in his own character and conduct. He 
was always a Republican, but the nation was not always republican. 
No matter—for the Fatherland was always there and it was always 
the same. Carnot was, therefore, the profoundest kind of patriot- 
ism incarnate. His being was identified with the living being that 
France was to him. He made himself one with France. This 
identification of the virtues and the essence of a country and of a 
citizen, as that citizen defined them, is, no doubt, Carnot’s greatest 
contribution to the Revolution and to France. 
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GEORGE EDMUND BADGER, MEMBER OF 
THE HARRISON-TYLER CABINET, 1841 


LAWRENCE F. LONDON 


EORGE EDMUND BADGER was, for many years, an im- 

portant figure in the political life of North Carolina and, for 
a shorter time, a prominent personage in national affairs. An at- 
tempt will be made here to discuss only his work as a member of 
the Harrison-Tyler cabinet and the part which he took in the dis- 
solution of that cabinet. It is difficult to find a great amount of 
detailed information concerning any period of Badger’s career, since 
the majority of his personal papers have been destroyed. Principal 
reliance, therefore, has to be placed upon newspapers and public 
documents. As a background for the study of his work in the Har- 
rison-Tyler cabinet, a summary of the chief events in his life up to 
that time is necessary. 

George Edmund Badger was born in New Bern, North Carolina, 
on April 17, 1795. His paternal ancestors were from New England, 
while his mother’s people were natives of New Bern. He attended 
Yale University for only two years, unable to complete his course 
there because of a lack of funds. After leaving Yale he studied law 
under the direction of his cousin John Stanley, who was considered 
one of the most brilliant lawyers of his time. In 1815 Badger re- 
ceived his license to practice law in the Superior Courts of North 
Carolina. The next year he was elected a member of the House of 
Commons from the borough of New Bern. Although he was only 
twenty-one years old and without experience, he took a fairly active 
part in the deliberations of the General Assembly. Upon the con- 
clusion of his term in the state legislature, Badger was invited by 
Judge Thomas Ruffin to come to Hillsboro to take over his practice 
while he was on the bench. The young lawyer gladly accepted this 
complimentary invitation. 

The next important event in Badger’s career occurred in 1820 
when he was elected a Superior Court judge. He held this office 
until 1825 when he resigned “for the purpose,” as he put it, “of 
making money,” of which he was badly in need for himself and 
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those near to him. After leaving the bench he took up the practice 
of law in Raleigh, where he made his home the remainder of his life. 

From the time he came of age Badger had been a member of 
the Republican party; however, he had never taken an active part 
in national politics until the election of 1828. In this election he 
interested himself greatly in the candidacy of General Jackson. He 
was a member of the state Central Jackson Committee, and wrote 
the two most important pamphlets issued by it in the interest of 
Jackson. When the election was over, the Democratic Republican 
party of North Carolina nominated him as its choice for the cabinet 
post of Attorney General. To the great disappointment of his 
friends Badger did not receive the appointment. 

Badger’s work in the campaign of 1828 was his last in behalf of 
the Democratic Republican party, for a few years later he aligned 
himself with the new Whig party. He left the former party about 
the time that President Jackson made it definitely known that he 
was unalterably opposed to the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States. Badger clearly indicated in 1841 that he was decidedly in 
favor of a national bank. He also disliked Jackson’s attitude to- 
wards internal improvements. After the organization of the Whig 
party in North Carolina he became one of its staunchest members. 
It is undoubtedly true, judging from his writings, that the Whig 
principles of centralized authority appealed more strongly to Badger 
than the Democratic doctrine of state rights. Speaking of Badger’s 
change of parties and his possible election to the United States 
Senate in 1840, the Democratic paper, the Standard, sarcastically 
remarked that although “his general political character is that of 
rank Federalism, yet being rather shifty, the Republicans may en- 
tertain some hope, in case of his election to the Senate, to find him 
on their side before his term expires.” The Whig organ, the Raleigh 
Register, announced that the Whigs of the state were gratified that 
“such an Ajax” as Badger had aligned himself with their party. 

It was in the picturesque campaign of 1840 that Badger renewed 
his interest in politics. Showing a more militant spirit in the Whig 
cause than almost any other member of that party in North Carolina, 
he exerted a powerful influence. Badger began active work in the 
campaign as early as February 17, 1840, when the Whigs of Wake 
County held a meeting endorsing the nominations of William H. 
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Harrison and John Tyler for the presidency and vice-presidency, 
respectively. Badger addressed it in advocacy of the resolutions, 
examining the various charges which had been made against Har- 
rison, particularly those concerning the South, and contrasting his 
views on slavery with those of Van Buren. He thought that of the 
candidates, the South was obligated to vote for General Harrison as 
the safer on the slavery question. 

Decidedly the most important speech which Badger made during 
this campaign was that delivered in Granville County, North Caro- 
lina, on March 3. It was published in pamphlet form and re- 
printed in many of the leading Whig newspapers. Throughout the 
country it was generally considered one of the great addresses of the 
campaign. The Raleigh Register declared that it might “safely be 
referred to as the text-book of the party.” The Western Star as- 
serted that it was “indeed, a finished and masterly production. The 
arguments with which it abounds, are to our mind clear, convincing, 
and undeniable.” 

The speech opened with a bitter attack upon the financial policies 
of Presidents Jackson and Van Buren. Badger constantly referred 
to the terms of these two presidents as one administration. He 
pointed out how prosperous the country had been prior to Van Bu- 
ren’s coming into office, and contrasted conditions then with the de- 
pressed state of business and agriculture of the past four years. He 
roundly denounced the Sub-Treasury Act as an ill-advised piece of 
partisan legislation. He expressed the conventional Whig views on 
the tariff and the distribution of the proceeds from the sale of the 
public lands. ; 

In regard to the Bank of the United States, which was to the 
Whigs one of the most important issues of the campaign, Badger 
declared that Harrison was opposed to a central bank. He would, 
however, favor the establishment of such an institution, if it were 
“clearly ascertained that the public interest would materially suffer 
without one,” and if there were “unequivocal manifestations of 
public opinion in its favor... .” Badger thought that this was 
“the just and proper view of the duty of a President.” He asserted 
that General Harrison held that “as President, he should be bound 
to yield his private opinion to a clear manifestation of the settled 
convictions of Congress and the country.” These statements on the 
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bank proved to be more significant in the light of future events. 
Badger concluded his speech with a long eulogy of Harrison in the 
customary extravagant manner of that campaign. 

Badger continued his efforts in behalf of the Whig cause through- 
out the spring and summer of 1840. The Whigs climaxed their 
campaign with an enthusiastic state convention, characteristic of the 
emotionalism of 1840. The convention opened on October 5. Bad- 
ger delivered the keynote speech, which was “the sensation” of the 
meeting. In it he treated the outstanding problems of the day in 
much the same manner as in his Granville address, and at its con- 
clusion submitted a Declaration of Rights which was adopted by a 
“deafening shout.” 

The Declaration of Rights was a typical document of the cam- 
paign of 1840. It did little more than criticize and denounce the 
Democrats for their shortcomings, offering no constructive program 
other than the “honest character of General Harrison.” The Whigs, 
however, considered it of paramount importance. The Danville 
Reporter, a Whig newspaper, said of the Declaration: 


We regard it as the ablest political document which has been elicited 
by the present exciting contest for supremacy, between the two great 
parties of the country. It is from the pen of Judge Badger, of Raleigh, 
and must, we think, add to a fame before conspicuous among the distin- 
guished for talents and acquirements. 


With the convention of October 5, Badger concluded his major 
activities in the campaign. The outcome of the election was a popu- 
lar majority of thirteen, 141 for the Harrison electors. The Whigs 
obtained a large majority in the House of Commons, a safe margin 
in the Senate, and, in addition, elected their candidate for governor, 
John M. Morehead. 

Badger had conducted an energetic and successful campaign, in 
which he proved himself an adroit and capable organizer as well as 
an able speaker. From contemporary evidence he seems to have 
contributed more than any other single person to the great Whig 
victory in North Carolina. While Badger did not indulge in as 
much cheap demagogism as many of the politicians of that campaign, 
he employed more of it than would ordinarily be expected from a 
man of his intelligence. In his speeches he often capitalized upon 
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the “simple honest character” and “poverty” of General Harrison. 
He, however, was not alone guilty of this type of campaign oratory, 
for, almost without exception, the best Whig minds of that cam- 
paign had freely resorted to it. His activities in behalf of Harrison 
and Tyler having attracted national attention, Badger emerged from 
the campaign with an excellent chance of becoming either a United 
States Senator or a member of the incoming president’s cabinet. 

When the legislature of 1840 met in November of that year, one 
of its important tasks was the election of two United States Senators. 
Badger was prominently mentioned along with several other Whigs 
for one of these posts. Writing to Judge Mangum, concerning the 
senatorial election, C. L. Hinton, of Raleigh, said: 


So far as I can learn there is a general disposition to return you to the 
Senate—Gaston, Owen, and Badger are mostly spoken of. Gaston if he 
will accept I think is the favorite. Badger is stronger than I had supposed 
but I am unable to decide as to the relative strength of him and Owen. 


Hinton’s prediction proved correct in respect to Mangum. After 
much dissension, the Whig caucus decided to support Willie P. 
Mangum and William A. Graham, who were elected since the Whigs 
controlled a majority in both houses of the legislature. Remarking 
upon this election, the Standard declared: “The question now arises: 
What will become of the Hon. Geo. E. Badger? We, we suppose, 
is to be turned over to Gen. Harrison.” As if in answer to this query 
the Whig caucus recommended Badger to Harrison for the cabinet 
post of Attorney General, for which position, it felt, he was best 
fitted in consequence of his wide legal experience. 

Harrison, however, overlooked this recommendation, and on 
February 13, 1841, announced the nomination of George E. Badger 
for Secretary of the Navy. The delegation of Whigs in Congress 
from North Carolina first proposed John Owen for that position, 
but, according to W. A. Graham, “he was assailed by the members 
from other states as an inferior man: and the President-elect signi- 
fied his intention to form the ablest cabinet he could procure, and 
intimated through his advisors that he would prefer Badger.”? The 


*C. L. Hinton to W. P. Mangum, Sept. 22, 1840 (Willie P. Mangum Papers, 
N. C. Historical Commission, Raleigh). 

* Ww. A. Graham to J. W. Bryan, Feb. 13, 1841 (Bryan Papers, Library of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill). 
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North Carolina Whigs thereupon joined in recommending him. In 
the meantime the Whigs of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia 
had urged the nomination of Preston, of South Carolina, for the 
Navy Department but were not able to overcome Badger’s strength 
with those in authority. Graham wrote that he hoped Badger would 
accept his appointment, although he doubted it. The appointment 
would not increase Whig strength at home, but would add to their 
prestige outside the state. If Badger should decline, the North 
Carolina Whigs would “hardly present any other name.” 

Badger’s feelings concerning his appointment were best expressed 
in a letter to his friend Graham: 

The tidings took me completely by surprise—for I had not the re- 
motest possible notion of such a thing— Had I anticipated it I should have 
taken care and sent a timely letter to you or Mr. Stanley to have prevented 
such an evil. It has placed me in a situation of great embarrassment.® 


He was urged on every hand by his friends to accept the appoint- 
ment for the sake of his state, the cause of reform, and the resusci- 
tation of the navy. He consulted Judge Gaston, who advised that 
he should by all means accept the appointment if he could “possibly 
bear the pecuniary sacrifice and discomfort.” Notwithstanding the 
personal sacrifice involved in the acceptance of the office, Badger 
declared that he would acquiesce in it, if “I thought I could dis- 
charge the duties of the station with credit to myself and with ad- 
vantage to the country— ... But then, my dear sir, how can I 
hope to fill the duties of the office! I have never been in public 
life—” Badger was sincere in his lack of confidence in himself to 
fill an office concerning which he knew little or nothing. Regarding 
his disappointment in not being appointed Attorney General, he 
frankly stated that he would have felt more at home in that position, 
but “it would have been an outrage upon the Whig party & upon 
the nation had Mr. Crittenden been left out & I placed in that office. 
I wish I were as well rid of the present office—” He was too modest, 
on this occasion, in estimating his own ability, a characteristic which, 
at times, undoubtedly worked to his disadvantage. 

The fear that Badger would not accept the appointment to the 
Navy Department seems to have been general. D. M. Barringer, 


*G. E. Badger to W. A. Graham, Feb. 16, 1841 (William A. Graham Papers, 
N. C. Historical Commission, Raleigh). 
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of Charlotte, North Carolina, wrote Graham to urge Badger not 
to refuse the cabinet position since “at this peculiar juncture” it 
was of first importance to have a man “of distinguished ability at the 
head of that Department.”* The Whigs of North Carolina were 
greatly relieved when on February 22, the National Intelligencer 
announced that George E. Badger had accepted the post of Secretary 
of the Navy. Commenting upon it, this newspaper declared: 


This information is the more welcome to those who know him, be- 
cause some apprehension was entertained of his declining the appointment 
in consequence of his professional engagements. All considerations of 
personal convenience and interest have, however, yielded to the sense 
of duty which impels him to take the place in the cabinet to which he 
has been called by the distinguished citizen whom he has so essentially 
aided in placing in the Presidential Chair. 


Pleasure at Badger’s acceptance was not unanimous even in North 
Carolina. The Western Carolinian declared that he was a “flagrant 
Federalist and aristocrat,” and that it had been hoped by some Whigs 
that he would decline the appointment. The Washington corre- 
spondent of this paper made the prophetic observation: “You may 
rely on it that the Whig party contains in it the elements of speedy 
dissolution. Several ominous shadows have been cast ahead.” Of 
Badger, the Republican, of Lynchburg, Virginia, said: “We have 
heard him publicly denounced in his own State (perhaps justly) as 
a monarchist out and out!!” In addition to this partisan criticism of 
him, the Globe, of Washington, D. C., voiced its opinion thus: “Of 
Mr. Badger, we never heard till his appointment, and now only 
learn that he is an ultra Federalist of the deepest dye—in so much 
that his Federalism has always stood as a bar between him and po- 
litical distinction in North Carolina.” 

These Democratic papers were probably chagrined when on 
March 6, 1841, the Senate approved Harrison’s nomination of Bad- 
gar as Secretary of the Navy along with that of Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State; Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Bell, Secretary of War; John J. Crittenden, Attorney General; and 
Francis Granger, Postmaster General. It is not too extravagant 
praise to say that this cabinet was, as William A. Graham described 


*D. M. Barringer to W. A. Graham, Feb. 21, 1841 (William A. Graham 
Papers). 
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it, “the ablest cabinet which had been formed since the days of Mr. 
Monroe.” Although Badger was the least well known of the group, 
he proved himself one of the most capable in the administration of 
the Navy Department. 

On March 6, 1841, Badger took over the duties of the Navy 
Department, holding this cabinet post until September 11, 1841. 
His departmental duties were interrupted when, on March 19, he 
was called home for one month on account of the birth of a daughter. 
Thus his active participation in the work of the Navy Department 
was limited to some five months. During this brief period he was 
able, however, to accomplish something of lasting value to the naval 
service. 

After taking over his office Badger began to study the needs 
of the Navy and to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all its 
divisions. The report which he submitted to the President well 
illustrates the results of his diligent and painstaking work. Just 
after his inauguration President Harrison had called Congress in 
extraordinary session on May 31. When it met, John Tyler, who 
had taken office upon the death of Harrison, submitted to it Bad- 
ger’s report on the condition of the Navy and recommendations for 
future improvements. In it the Secretary stated that the appropria- 
tions of the last Congress for the Navy were sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the current year unless the operations of the department 
were increased. The Navy pension fund, however, needed the 
immediate attention of Congress since this fund was exhausted. 

Badger next stated that he wished to bring to the attention of 
the President and Congress two subjects, the first being the estab- 
lishment of 2 “home squadron.” While the government maintained 
squadrons in various parts of the world for the protection of Amer- 
ican commerce, the nation’s coast line was left unprotected. Had the 
recent difficulties with Great Britain resulted in open hostilities 
American trade would have been liable to serious interruption and 
the merchant ships might have been captured by a comparatively 
small force. A home squadron would give the seamen an excellent 
opportunity for training in navigation, and would also better ac- 
quaint them with the nation’s coast line. He, therefore, urged upon 
Congress the necessity of establishing such a squadron. Badger’s 
second subject was concerned with the inadequate state of the ord- 
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nance and ordnance stores. He pointed out the grave danger of 
insufficient ordnance supplies and recommended an increased appro- 
priation for the purchase of them. The report was concluded with 
the statement: “The opinion seems to have become general, as well 
in the service as in the nation at large, that a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the navy is demanded. . . .”® Heartily concurring in this 
opinion, Badger realized, however, the great danger of taking up 
such an important subject too hastily. He, therefore, was making a 
thorough study of the whole question, and hoped to be able to pre- 
sent to the next regular meeting of Congress “a comprehensive and 
well-digested system of reform in the branch of the public service 
committed to my charge.” The report was quite brief but to the 
point, containing constructive and well-considered recommendations. 

Badger’s report was favorably received by Congress. His plan 
for the establishment of a home squadron met with the approval of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House. Thomas B. King, 
of that committee, on July 7, introduced a bill providing for the 
creation of a home squadron. The measure met with little opposi- 
tion, passing the House just two weeks later by a vote of 184 to 3. 
Several days afterwards, it was also approved by the Senate. The 
bill as adopted provided for an annual appropriation of $789,310 
for the maintenance of a home squadron consisting of two frigates, 
two sloops, two small vessels, and two armed steamers. The home 
squadron established under Badger’s direction, in time, became the 
Atlantic fleet of today. Badger ordered the vessels, Mississippi and 
Missouri, fitted with steam propulsion, and they became the nucleus 
of the home squadron. 

In regard to his second recommendation, the increase of ordnance 
and ordnance stores, Badger was equally successful. While the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House had this subject under con- 
sideration, he wrote to Henry A. Wise, chairman of the committee, 
that if his recommendation met with the committee’s approval, he 
would suggest that his department be given the power to use a portion 
of the naval appropriation for experiments in testing the value of 
improved ordnance. These experiments were needed; therefore, 
“Should it meet the approbation of the committee, I recommend that 
for these purposes the Department be authorized to apply any por- 


° Congressional Globe, Twenty-seventh Congress, 1st session, Appendix, p. 9. 
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tion of the proposed appropriation not exceeding fifty thousand dol- 
lars.”* Congress passed a bill providing for an appropriation of 
$600,000 for ordnance supplies and embodied in it the recommenda- 
tions Badger had suggested. He was signally successful in obtain- 
ing from the hands of Congress all that his department desired. Be- 
fore the session was over, he also secured an appropriation covering 
the needs of the pension fund. 

A conspicuous aspect of Badger’s secretaryship was his pronounced 
interest in modern naval inventions. He had been in office only a 
week when he wrote the commander of the navy yard at Norfolk, 
instructing him to build a boat for Lieutenant Hunter for the pur- 
pose of testing a submerged water-wheel on which Hunter was work- 
ing.” Some time later he wrote Hunter that he would be allowed 
fifteen dollars a day for the use of his experimental steamer. The 
department, he said, wished to experiment with it for the purpose 
of ascertaining “the most perfect dimensions and effective position 
of the submerged horizontal paddle-wheel for propelling war Steam- 
ers.” Badger saw in these inventions great possibilities for the im- 
provement of navigation. He rendered the American Navy a valu- 
able service in sponsoring and encouraging those important inven- 
tions designed to increase the speed of navigation. 

The creation of the home squadron was unquestionably Badger’s 
most significant contribution as Secretary of the Navy. Although 
he held this post for only five months, his accomplishments during 
that brief period assumed no mean proportions. The energetic be- 
ginning which he made gave promise of a rather brilliant future in 
that department. Some of the policies which he inaugurated were 
carried on by his successors. Concerning his work in the Navy De- 
partment the editor of the Philadelphia Courier and Inquirer said: 


We have been called upon by a number of officers of the Navy, and 
requested to give it as the opinion of the entire Navy, as far as it has 
been ascertained, that never was the Department characterized by more 
efficiency, vigor, and ability than during the brief but brilliant administra- 
tion of the Hon. Geo. E. Badger. His retirement is a source of deepest 
regret to the service. He not only enjoyed the confidence of the officers 


* Executive Documents and Reports of Committees, Twenty-seventh Congress, 
1st session (Report No. 2), pp. 1-2. 

*Badger to W. B. Shubrick, March 13, 1841 (Officers of Ships of War, Book 
No. 30, filmstat copy in Library of University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill). 
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in an eminent degree, but he had already assisted to give a new impulse 
to that arm of national defence. 


Although Badger had taken over his office with some trepidation, 
he soon thoroughly acquainted himself with all its functions, and 
discharged its duties with skill and understanding. 

Why Badger and his fellow cabinet members, except Webster, 
deserted President Tyler only a few months after he was inaugurated 
is an interesting question in American history. The dissolution of 
this cabinet was a most significant event in Badger’s public career. 
When Harrison became President one of the most difficult problems 
which immediately confronted him was that of reconciling the dis- 
cordant elements within the ranks of the Whig party. There were 
the supporters of Clay and Webster who could not always be made 
to agree in policy, but more important were the two factions known 
as the Federal Whigs and the State Rights Whigs. The paramount 
issue between these two divisions became the establishment of a na- 
tional bank; however, their differences should not be overempha- 
sized since they were not so clearly defined at that time. 

From the first Henry Clay had attempted to dominate Harrison’s 
administration. The General had offered him the post of Secretary 
of State, but he had refused to accept it. His dictatorial attitude 
towards the administration caused Harrison some anxiety. He 
seemed determined, if possible, to coerce the President into the 
adoption of his policies and his ideas. 

When, thirteen days after his inauguration, President Harrison 
called Congress to meet in special session on May 31, he announced 
that he wished to bring to the attention of Congress “sundry . . . 
matters, principally growing out of the condition of the revenue and 
finances of the country.” When the first session of the Twenty-sev- 
enth Congress convened, John Tyler, of Virginia, was President of 
the United States. In his message to Congress he reviewed the 
financial condition of the government, and declared that there should 
be created “a fiscal agent, capable of” alleviating the difficulty of 
disbursing and collecting the public revenue, retaining it securely and 
supplying the nation with a uniform currency. He left the “entire 
question” to the discretion of Congress, retaining only his consti- 
tutional right to veto any bill which he thought conflicted “with the 
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constitution or otherwise jeopardized the prosperity of the country.” 
The President also committed to the discretion of Congress the mat- 
ter of the repeal of the Sub-Treasury Act. 

After the reading of the President’s message, the two Houses 
began work on the problems just presented to them. Henry Clay 
did not lose any time in assuming his rightful position as leader of 
the Senate. On June 4, he introduced a bill calling for the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury Act. It was passed by the Senate on June 8. 
In the meantime both houses of Congress requested that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury submit to them his ideas on the creation of a 
central bank or fiscal agent. Clay, on June 7, outlined a program of 
legislation for the Twenty-seventh Congress, which included the 
establishment of a national bank. This had long been one of his 
most cherished measures. 

In accordance with the direction of Congress, Secretary Ewing, 
on June 12, submitted a report which included the draft of a bill 
providing for the incorporation of a “Fiscal Bank of the United 
States.” This report was referred to the select Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate. On June 21, the committee proposed a bill of 
its own which contained some of the recommendations of Ewing. 
It aroused a bitter opposition from the Democrats. The Whig 
leaders of the Senate argued that their party had been put in power 
by voters who desired some sort of central bank, and also urged that 
President Harrison had favored such a measure. In reply to this 
argument James Buchanan, on July 7, declared in the Senate that 
George E. Badger, in his address to a Whig mass meeting during the 
campaign of 1840, had expressly stated that the charge that Harrison 
favored a national bank was false. He considered of first importance 
the fact that Badger, a prominent Whig, had directly stated Har- 
rison’s opposition to a central bank. Buchanan continued: 


We then have the solemn declaration of a man of high character, 
at the head of the Whig party in North Carolina branding as a falsehood 
the charge that the late President even favored a National Bank. And 
yet it is gravely asserted that the people at the late election have determined 
in favor of such a Bank! 


While this criticism was essentially true, Badger had qualified his 
statement of Harrison’s bank views. Notwithstanding the opposition 
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of the Democrats, the Whigs were able to carry the bill through the 
Senate on July 28, by a vote of 26 to 23. In the House they found 
less difficulty. Only nine days after its passage in the Senate, the 
House approved it by a vote of 128 to 98 and sent it to the President. 

President Tyler returned the bank bill to Congress on August 
16, with his veto message. He was opposed to the bill, primarily 
because he did not think Congress had the power to create such a 
national bank as provided for in this particular measure. Tyler 
strongly objected to that feature of the bill calling for the establish- 
ment of “offices of discount and deposit in the several States of this 
Union with or without their consent.” In vetoing this measure the 
President maintained that he was acting consistently with those views 
which he had openly held for the past twenty-five years. The 
Whigs could not have been greatly surprised when they learned of 
Tyler’s veto, although they were very angry because he had refused 
to support their pet measure. Clay had written to a friend as early 
as July 4, “Mr. Tyler’s opinions about a Bank are giving us great 
trouble. Indeed, they not only threaten a defeat on that measure, 
but endanger the permanency, and the ascendency of the Whig 
cause.”* On August 19, the Whigs tried to pass the bank bill in the 
Senate over the President’s veto, well knowing that success was 
highly improbable. The attempt failed by a vote of 25 yeas to 24 
nayes. 

Since they were not able to override the veto, the Whigs, under 
the leadership of Clay, began to consider some measure which would 
be acceptable to the President. John Sergeant, on the part of the 
House, and Senator Berrien went to see Tyler, to ascertain what type 
of bank bill would meet his approval. It was decided that Webster, 
Ewing, Berrien, and Sergeant should draft a bank bill, which when 
framed, Sergeant introduced in the House.® At the cabinet meet- 
ing on August 18, the question of an “Exchange Bank, or institu- 
tion, was brought forward by the President himself, and was fully 
considered.” It was determined that the “institution” should be 
located in the District of Columbia; that it should be authorized to 
set up agencies in the territories and states with the authority to 


* Calvin Colton (ed.), The Works of Henry Clay, V, 454. 
°From Thomas Ewing’s letter of resignation (Niles National Register, Sept. 18, 
1841). 
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handle “bills of exchange between the United States and foreign 
countries, and bills of exchange drawn in one State or Territory and 
payable in another State or Territory”; and the application of this 
power should not be dependent upon the consent of those states ir 
which “such agencies might be established.” Concerning John Ty- 
ler’s attitude towards this measure, Badger said: 


It will be sufficient to say that it was then distinctly stated and under- 
stood that such an institution met the approbation of the President; and 
was deemed by him free of constitutional objections; that he desired (if 
Congress should deem it necessary to act upon the subject during the 
session), that such an institution should be adopted by that body, and that 
the members of his Cabinet should aid in bringing about that result.1® 


In consequence of what was determined upon at this meeting of 
the cabinet, Badger himself saw several members of Congress and 
urged them to pass the proposed bill, assuring them of the Presi- 
dent’s approval. As a result of party management and the influence 
exerted by the cabinet, the Whigs were able to rush their measure 
through the House by August 23. It passed that body by a vote 
123 to 94, and on September 3, passed in the Senate by the close 
margin of 27 to 22. It was confidently expected, however, by many 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the situation, that the Presi- 
dent would veto the measure. Senator Mangum, of North Carolina, 
stated, on September 5, that he thought it would be vetoed. He 
went on to say: “Tyler is mad, weak and a traitor, if the veto comes 
it will keep us much longer. The cabinet will probably break up— 
Crittenden and Badger will certainly resign.”’1 On the same day 
Senator Graham, of North Carolina, wrote concerning the expected 
dissolution of the cabinet: 


I attended last evening a party at Mr. Badger’s, and on Thursday 
evening preceding, one at Mr. Bell’s—the Cabinet seems disposed to 
apprehend a dissolution. The President was not out last night but was 
at Mr. Bell’s. He was evidently laboring under great anxiety, and if he 
could divest himself of the small squad, who have had charge of him during 
the session, I have no doubt he would gladly sign the present Bill.1? 

» Badger’s letter of resignation (National Intelligencer, Sept. 21, 1841). 


7 Mangum to his wife, Sept. 5, 1841 (Willie P. Mangum Papers). 
* Graham to his wife, Sept. 5, 1841 (William A. Graham Papers). 
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Tyler’s cabinet was unquestionably out of sympathy with him. 
It was composed, for the most part, of devout Federal Whigs, while 
he was a State Rights Whig, having at one time been a Democrat. 
As early as July 28, Abel Upshur, of Virginia, wrote that Tyler did 
not have a “sincere friend” in the cabinet. He thought that Web- 
ster would support the President until “he kills Clay and no longer,” 
and that Ewing, Bell, Crittenden, and Granger would surrender 
him to the interest of Clay. As for Badger, Upshur said that he 
was “too generous to betray” the President, but that Badger was 
“a Federalist, and will not aid him in shaking off National Repub- 
lican centralism.”?* Although Upshur was not an impartial witness 
of the then current political events, there was much truth in his 
observations. With the exception of Webster, and possibly Gran- 
ger, the cabinet was more interested in promoting the policies of 
Henry Clay than those of John Tyler. 

The final break between the President and his cabinet came on 
September 9, when Tyler sent his veto of the second bank bill to 
Congress. He repeated his constitutional objections and the argu- 
ments which he had used in his first veto message. He claimed that 
the second bill authorized local discount under the disguised form 
of exchange. Although most of the Whigs had expected the veto, 
they were beside themselves with indignation and chagrin when it 
actually came. Tyler was accused of vetoing the bill for no better 
reason than the resentment aroused in him by the “Botts Coffee 
House Letter.” John M. Botts, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Virginia, had written, a few days after the veto of 
the first bank bill, a letter addressed to Coffee House, Richmond, 
in which he severely criticized Tyler for his veto and had declared: 
“Head Captain Tyler, or die.”* This letter had later found its 
way into the Washington papers. Tyler’s sensitive nature was 
deeply hurt by its implications. Thomas Ewing declared that Tyler 
had approved the bill 


until the letter of Mr. Botts came to your hands. Soon after the reading 
of that letter you threw out strong intimations that you would veto the 
bill if it were not postponed. That letter I did and do most unequivocally 
condemn, but it did not affect the constitutionality of the bill, or justify 


*L. G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers, Ul, 115. 
“ Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View, Il, 349. 
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you in neglecting it on that ground; it could affect only the expediency 
of your action. . . .2° 


Even Daniel Webster, who stood by the President, intimated that 
he believed “Mr. Tyler would have signed the second bill but for 
the publication of Botts’s letter to the ‘Richmond Coffee House.’ ”*¢ 

On the evening of the President’s veto, September 9, Badger 
invited the entire cabinet to supper at his home on Lafayette Square. 
A meeting was planned after the supper at which time it would be 
decided what action should be taken by the cabinet members. When 
Webster learned the nature of the meeting, he left after supper, 
desiring to take no part in it.17 During the course of the evening 
it was decided that Badger, Crittenden, Ewing, and Bell should re- 
sign their respective posts on September 11. Upon hearing of their 
plan, Webster told them he thought they had “acted rashly,” but 
that he would not “act suddenly.” It would “look too much like 
a combination between a Whig Cabinet and a Whig Senate to bother 
the President. It will not be expected from me to countenance such 
a proceeding.” He declared that he did not wish to throw the 
foreign affairs of the country into disorder by a sudden resignation 
of his cabinet post. “How long I may stay, I do not know, but I 
mean to take time to consider.”*® 

In Washington it was charged by Clay’s enemies that he had 
“recommended” and “dictated” the resignation of the cabinet. The 
National Intelligencer maintained that Clay had taken no part in 
the meeting which was held at Badger’s house on the night of Sep- 
tember 9. He was at the house on a visit when the meeting took 
place, but “was not present at any interview between the four Secre- 
taries, and did not at Mr. Badger’s exchange a word with either of 
the gentlemen on the subject.”*® Thomas Ewing declared that 
when he met the other Secretaries at Badger’s home “to consult upon 
what course to take after the second veto, he was not aware Mr. 
Clay was dining there, nor did he exchange a word with him on the 
subject of his resignation.”®° Notwithstanding these testimonials, 
it is most difficult to explain Clay’s presence at Badger’s at that par- 

* Ewing’s letter of resignation (Niles? National Register, Sept. 18, 1841). 

* Allan Nevins (ed.), The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845, p. 530. 


™ Tyler, op. céit., Il, 121. * Loc. cit. 
* National Intelligencer, Sept. 18, 1841. ” Ibid., Sept. 27, 1841. 
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ticular time if he were not there to give counsel. However, in lieu 
of better evidence the statement of the National Intelligencer will 
have to be accepted. 

In accordance with their previously arranged plans, every mem- 
ber of Tyler’s cabinet, except Webster, resigned on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11. All of them, but Granger, published statements setting 
forth the reasons for their action. Badger discussed his reasons in 
a letter addressed to the editors of the National Intelligencer. He 
declared that if Tyler had changed his mind as to the constitution- 
ality of a central bank, since the cabinet meeting of August 18, he 
should have at least “made known to the gentlemen concerned, this 
change of sentiment—to have offered them an apology for the un- 
pleasant situation in which they were placed by his agency.” The 
President had not spoken. a word to him on the subject of the bank 
since the meeting of August 18. He learned of Tyler’s veto only 
by hearsay and through the newspapers. Badger thought it hardly 
necessary to say that the mere disagreement of the President and 
his cabinet over the constitutionality of a national bank was not a 
sufficient reason for the dissolution of the cabinet. Although he re- 
gretted the veto of the first bank bill, he did not feel that he should 
resign on account of it. 


But the facts attending the initiation and disapproval of the last bill 
made a case totally different from that—one it is believed, without a 
parallel in the history of our country, presenting, to say nothing more, 
a measure embraced and then repudiated—efforts prompted and then 
disowned—services rendered and then treated with scorn and neglect. 
Such a case required, in my judgment, upon considerations private and 
public, that the official relations subsisting between the President and 
myself should be immediately dissolved.?* 


This attitude towards Tyler was in decided contrast to that which 
he had held in the spring of 1841. Writing to a friend, he had 
said: “My decided opinion is so far as depends on Mr. Tyler the 
country is safe. He is intelligent, dignified—courteous—.”*? Much, 
however, had occurred since April which made possible a change of 
attitude. 

™ Ibid., Sept. 21, 1841. 


= G. E. Badger to D. L. Swain, April 25, 1841 (Swain MSS, N. C. Historical 
Commission, Raleigh). 
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Badger’s friend, William A. Graham, heartily endorsed the 
resignation of the cabinet. The Secretaries, he declared, had not 
left the President on account of a mere disagreement, “but for tri- 
fling and treachery towards them.” Graham stated that for some 
weeks the correspondent of the New York Herald had been a fav- 
ored guest at the White House, “though he has been daily writing 
libels on every member of his cabinet.” According to Graham, the 
cabinet had not been consulted “about the last veto and never saw 
it until published. Indeed, for some time past no persons here have 
been more ignorant of the designs of the executive.” 

In an article appearing in the Madisonian for September 25, 
1841, a Tyler organ, Webster set forth his views upon the cabinet’s 
resignation. He declared that it would be easier for the people to 
understand why the cabinet broke up, if its members had agreed 
upon their respective motives. Classifying the reasons given by 
four of the resigning Secretaries, Webster listed them as follows: 


Mr. Ewing . . . personal indignity 

Mr. Crittenden . . . veto 

Mr. Badger . . . trifling with the cabinet 
Mr. Bell . . . other & pre-existing causes 


Or the matter may be fairly represented, by stating each one of the 
several alleged causes, & seeing who concurred in it... . 

“Personal Indignity”—assigned by Mr. Ewing; not alleged by any- 
body else.— 

“Trifling with the Cabinet”—substance of Mr, Badger’s ground; 
expressly repudiated by Mr. Bell, and alleged by nobody else. 

“Other & pre-existing causes”; alleged by Mr. Bell, alluded to by 
nobody else, & of which the world is yet in utter ignorance. 


He summed up the situation thus: “. . . there was no plain, sub- 
stantial cause, for breaking up the Cabinet, such as the public mind 
can readily understand & justify.”** Webster, undoubtedly irritated 
because the cabinet members agreed with Clay’s policies, gave a 
somewhat biased interpretation of the Secretaries’ action. 

A more impartial witness of the distresses of the Whig party was 
Senator Thomas H. Benton, a Democrat of Missouri. He con- 
sidered that “the immediate cause, or rather, the circumstance which 


* W. A. Graham to J. W. Bryan, Sept. 13, 1841 (Bryan Papers). 
™“ Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, XV, 138. 
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gave impulse to the other causes, was the appearance of a letter from 
Washington city in the New York Herald in which the cabinet was 
much vituperated—.” The Secretaries were accused of retaining 
their posts in opposition to the President’s wish, despite the “neglects 
and slights” to which they were subjected with a view of forcing 
their resignation. Since the Herald was a Tyler newspaper, it 
could not “escape the serious attention of those to whom it referred.” 
Benton remarked that there was additional evidence in this letter 
which seemed to carry “its origin directly to the President himself.” 
It contained a report of a cabinet meeting in which were related 
facts supposed to be strictly confidential between the President and 
his Secretaries. No one except the President or his Secretaries could 
have divulged this information. After conferring together the cab- 
inet decided that the President had authorized the letter, although 
it may have been written by a “subaltern hand.”*5 Benton con- 
sidered that on this ground, at least, the cabinet was justified in re- 
signing. 

Almost immediately a minority of the Whig press was loud in 
its praise of the cabinet’s action, and denounced Tyler for his ill- 
advised treatment of his Secretaries. The New York Commercial 
Advertiser declared that the “machinations of the conspirators” to 
separate Tyler from the Whig party and “to drive from the public 
service those sterling patriots and sound-headed statesmen” have 
been successful in breaking up the cabinet. The New York Times 
asserted: “The gratitude of the Republican party will accompany the 
late members of the cabinet in their retirement. They have per- 
formed their duty to the country worthily and well, and, however 
much we may regret their secession, the motives which led to it com- 
mand our unqualified respect.” The Democratic newspapers were 
delighted with the dissolution of the cabinet, and many of them 
praised Tyler in highest terms. The Boston Morning Post said, 
“The Country Free! The Hard Cider Cabinet is Dissolved.” The 
Richmond Inquirer, after commending Tyler for his veto of the 
second bank bill,-declared: “The first great result of the veto is to 
break up the Federal Cabinet, which, in an evil hour, was created 
to control our public counsels. They are blown sky-high—not a 
fragment said to be left except Mr. Webster. . . .” 

* Benton, of. cit., Il, 353-354. 
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In the end the Whigs as a rule, however, upheld the course taken 
by the cabinet members. At a meeting held in Richmond, Virginia, 
in the latter part of September, resolutions were adopted endorsing 
their course. The Whigs of Raleigh, North Carolina, met in the 
city hall, on September 25, for the purpose of reading Badger’s 
letter to the National Intelligencer, announcing the cause of his 
resignation. The meeting adopted several resolutions in commenda- 
tion of Badger’s work as Secretary of the Navy, and of his course 
in the late crisis. One of the resolutions declared: 


We cordially approve of the principles and reasons set forth by him 
in his address to the public in regard to his withdrawal from the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States; and as a token of the estimation 
in which we hold him personally, and as evidence of our approbation of 
his public course, we will tender him a public dinner.*® 


In accordance with this resolution, the Whigs of Raleigh, on 
November 6, gave Badger a dinner in honor of his return to that 
city. It was made the occasion of many speeches, and toasts, and 
was punctuated by intervals of music. The following toast was 
given to Badger: “Our distinguished and respected guest—All who 
knew him, were well assured that office could have no charms for 
him when honor was at stake.” After this flattering citation Bad- 
ger addressed the company for an hour. He commenced by thank- 
ing his friends for their kindness and for their expressions of con- 
fidence in him. Referring to the recent election, he pointed out 
that only a year ago the Whigs were triumphant in most of the 
states, and remarked upon the change which had taken place in po- 
litical affairs during the past few months, noting that in the late 
elections in seven states, five of them were captured by the “Loco 
Foco” party. These same five had gone Whig in the election of 
1840. Concerning Tyler’s part in these political changes, Badger 
declared: “His conduct towards Congress and his constitutional ad- 
visors was the main cause of the dissolution of the Cabinet; and the 
same cause has led to our recent defeats.” 

Speaking further of the reason for the cabinet’s dissolution, he 
said: 


* Hillsborough Recorder, Sept. 30, 1841. 
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It was the want of sincerity and ingeniousness—of directness and 
candor—it was the disregard of courtesy and respect—it was the mani- 
festation of a vacillating and unsteady mind—it was the want of that 
manliness which assumes and avows its own errors, and scorns by con- 
cealment or evasion to visit them on others, that compelled the President’s 
confidential advisors to abandon their position.?* 


Badger then described the several steps in the formation and passage 
of the second bank bill in much the same way as he had done in 
his letter to the National Intelligencer. Although he was somewhat 
biased in his presentation of these facts, he did not distort them to 
his own advantage. 

Badger deeply regretted the dissolution of the cabinet, for he 
was beginning to enjoy and become interested in his work in the 
Navy Department. But after Tyler’s discourteous treatment of 
the cabinet and apparent want of confidence in it, there was left no 
alternative other than resignation. Badger was not sufficiently fond 
of holding public office to serve under one whom he did not respect. 
He, therefore, took a leading part in urging upon the other Secre- 
taries the necessity of resigning their posts. He fully realized the 
serious consequence that might result from such action, but was 
willing to shoulder his share of the responsibility. He never indicated 
in any future letter or speech that he regretted his action in resigning 
from Tyler’s cabinet. 

Badger, however, felt no bitterness towards President Tyler. 
Several months after the cabinet’s dissolution he wrote thus humor- 
ously to his friend Crittenden: “I learn from the papers that you 
are in Washington— What on earth are you lurking about the City 
for? Do you expect any favors from the White House, or are you 
endeavoring to get Mr. Legaré*® to appoint you his Clerk—and 
are you prepared to become a Tyler man in Politics. . . ?”?® 

™ Loc. cit. 

* Tyler made H. S. Legaré, of South Carolina, Attorney General upon the 
resignation of John J. Crittenden. 


” G. E. Badger to. J. J. Crittenden, Feb. 4, 1842 (North Carolina Letters from 
the Crittenden Papers, N. C. Historical Commission, Raleigh). 











THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD 
OF ANALYSIS 


GEORGE YEISLEY RUSK 


VERY ADVANCE in science, and specifically so in psychology, 

/has been made by the discovery of the reasons for phenomena 
which had previously been ignored or positively condemned as im- 
moral, One might say that the condemnation was a paranoid ra- 
tionalization of the ignorance. One justified his ignorance by hold- 
ing that the phenomena were not important or were positively wicked 
and corrupting to those who studied and found their causes, be- 
cause, it was felt, what is causally understood can no longer be con- 
demned, and these phenomena any moral person should condemn. 

Are there any phenomena which even modern psychology with 
its vast research and its objective judgments has overlooked or even 
continually condemns, a study of which would lead to another ad- 
vance in psychology? I believe that we can say that there are such 
phenomena, namely, all abnormal functional symptoms, which can 
most readily be dealt with in the present paper if summarized under 
the heading of rationalizations. Psychiatrists still shrug the shoulder 
when patients give expression to especially outrageous examples of 
rationalizations and regard the patients who do so as on that account 
still mentally sick. Even laymen in ordinary life are amused or 
bitter when their opponents give high moral reasons for acts which 
have harmed the former. They may call the reference to moral 
motivation hypocrisy. 

The only basic understanding and vindication of rationalizations 
which have been so far supplied by psychology is Freud’s contention 
(and the derivative or analagous views of other writers) that all 
psychopathic phenomena (among which Freud would include ra- 
tionalizations) are compromises between the actions of man’s in- 
stinctive nature and his moral standards—which at times are granted 
a semi-hypostasization as the super-ego or the like. On the basis of 
this contention Freud has been able to take time out to praise human 
nature. But during the treatment of rationalizations, and even dur- 
ing their formal psychological analysis, moral standards have not 
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generally retained a place of equal importance with human instincts— 
etiologically and ontologically. Certainly the moral standards have 
not been specifically organized to provide a competent basis for phil- 
osophical deductions, which, in turn, might provide an adequate 
basis for moral praise, inspiration, and cosmic support for the patient. 
The reasons for rationalizations are not said to be the high moral 
standards of the patient but his instinctive desires and past experi- 
ences; and, if his morality is alluded to or suggested at all, the ra- 
tionalizations are referred to his moral weakness. Thus the high 
moral standards when brought into contact with instincts seem to 
become corrupted into immorality. Psychiatry, when it has dealt 
with philosophy at all, has generally enlarged the diseased mind to 
cosmic proportions. The present writer would advocate a (justified) 
normative treatment of the diseased mind prior to enlargement. 

Must we, in all fairness, in view of these facts, reverse the present 
estimate of rationalizations? In favor of reversal is the fact that 
when a person under hypnotism is directed to perform an act con- 
trary to his essential moral code, he refuses to do so. This fact 
would suggest that man’s moral nature is the most essential fact 
about him, not merely his purposes, as Adler would claim, but the 
purpose-to-be-good. If that is true, then when a person rationalizes, 
may it not be said that he is revealing his moral nature, and therefore 
ultimately, by one valid line of reasoning, revealing perfection? 
From this it would follow: (1) that it was because of the high moral 
nature of the rationalizer that he regarded it as necessary to justify 
himself by a rationalization; (2) that the act would not have been 
performed if some moral justification (rationalization) had not been 
possible for it; and (3) that the reason assigned in the rationalization 
for the act was a true reason for it, although it be granted that the 
reason may not have been consciously realized at the time of the 
act. We need not reject this reasoning because the high motive is 
admitted not to have been in the person’s consciousness when he did 
the act—if we accept the reality of subcomscious instinctive motivation, 
as practically all psychiatrists do. 

It may be objected that if all rationalizations are true, then the 
assertion of a patient that he spit at another patient because the latter 
lunged at him must be true—though the latter patient were a con- 
firmed paralytic who could not get out of bed! No, the rationaliza- 
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tion would not be true, but it might have excellent moral reasons 
behind it—unconscious ones, which could find expression (symboli- 
cally) only by the assertion made, and must have such reasons—if, 
as we have seen, everyone is ultimately moral. But if there are such 
reasons behind his assertion, the rationalizing patient could be cured 
as readily by the analysis of his ideals and the revelation that he 
is not now fully achieving them but will be able to do when he has 
been cured by his treatment as by the usual present method of in- 
stinctual analysis. This would obviously be true when a rationaliza- 
tion involves only the person’s own motives and therefore is true 
with regard to the subjective, moral aspect even of such an absurd 
assertion about another person as we have just cited above. 

We admit that such an analysis as we suggest is self-inconsistent, 
for it claims that the patient now as high morals which he is not 
achieving. But this is not more inconsistent than is present analysis, 
which insists upon the ability of the patient to change the causally 
necessary deployment of his instinctive nature. In the former 
method moral freedom is primary, and limiting forces (which might 
be called instincts) secondary. In the latter method instincts are 
primary, and moral freedom implicit in the process of cure, although 
often not formally realized at all. Each method, then, is incon- 
sistent. Each makes primary what the other makes secondary. If 
so, then the whole truth can be told only if both methods are used— 
in an ultimate interfusion. Such a comprehensive method would 
also be inconsistent, but not more so than either of its constituent 
methods. 

If this comprehensive method were developed to its fullest 
extent, taught in our classrooms as sheer scientific truth and regularly 
used in our hospitals, psychiatrists would be relieved of their present 
strain of maintaining understanding respect for their patients at all 
times. Then analysis, and even treatment generally, would be more 
positive, more satisfying, inspiring to the patient than it is now. 
The moral nature of the patient would be called into activity, aiding 
in his recovery. The charge of moral negativism which now rests 
upon psychology would be removed. Society would be widely served 
because morality would at length be honored by the natural science 
peculiarly qualified to do so. The right of psychology to point out 
the various moral effects on the individual of cultural beliefs and 
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of social conditions—by which society expects the individual to be 
made a good member of itself—would be established to the ever- 
lasting benefit of society. 

In an atmosphere created by the comprehensive method of analy- 
sis many positive moral or religious methods of treatment could be 
used effectively, which now are in an alien climate and so wither and 
die. Perhaps it would at length be discovered that the universal un- 
conscious source of goodness is God and a great deal of practical im- 
portance be found out about his nature if rationalizations were thor- 
oughly analyzed, as has here been suggested, and were correlated 
with Freud’s analysis of the occult, Rhine’s experiments on telepathy, 
and other studies of a unitary human subconscious. All believers 
have necessarily found God, as the comprehensive method requires us 
to do, in human experience and so as limited by evil. But to the 
comprehensive method, as to all systems of theology, God is more 
ultimate than the evil. The evil would not have been if the good 
had not been first. Thus the patient would not have made use of a 
rationalization except in the name of his ultimate goodness, and so 
in some sense all rationalizations are true. And further, we never 
have any reason to suppose that the patient would have done the 
deed for which a rationalization was necessary—if a rationalization 
were not subconsciously known to be possible for it, or else a noble 
acknowledgment of the deed. 

God, then, is incarnate in rationalizations, but also in the revela- 
tion of their limitations... The conflict involved in this statement 
cannot be resolved in any formula, but only in an ongoing technique, 
in the personality of the psychiatrist guiding it and in the personality 
of the patient to which applied. It is the hope of the writer that as 
the result of the publication of the present essay correspondence may 
be entered upon between those interested in the use of the compre- 
hensive method of analysis and that objective studies of the results of 
its use may be undertaken. Rather than to prejudice those studies, at 
the present time the writer will simply suggest the interpretation in 
accord with the comprehensive method of analysis of the three ra- 
tionalizations cited in The Human Mind by K. A. Menninger." 

*Menninger quotes G. R. Jamieson, Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 


p. 7; H. W. Frink, Morbid Fears and Compulsions, p. 176; and an Associated 
Press release. 
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(1) A patient claimed that she went to concerts because she 
loved music, when really it was because she loved the musician. But, 
the present writer would point out, if the musician had been a boot- 
legger we have no reason to suppose that the patient would have 
loved him; so there was something about music that she sincerely 
admired. 

(2) A patient claimed that it had always been his intention to 
marry a rich girl, which he had many opportunities to do, but ac- 
tually he married a poor girl, giving as his reason that the rich put 
clothes, dances, and yachts ahead of love and sympathy and com- 
panionship, which he considered essential to marriage. But really, 
Frink holds, the patient felt that “rich girls would be more interested 
in money than in companionship because to a certain extent he was 
that way himself. Since he doubted if he could care for a girl who 
was not rich, he was compelled also to doubt whether, since he was 
not rich, any such girl could care for him. He could feel sure of 
the love only of a girl who had no money at all, for such a one 
would appreciate, he felt, the moderate amount of money he did 
have.” But the present writer would point out that the situation of 
the patient might be analyzed this way: that it was because of his 
possession of some money and his desire to have a fine character 
that he could not consider money as sufficient for marital happiness, 
and so he must be critical of the characters of people with money 
with regard to such matters—a high moral state of consciousness, 
indeed, in which to be. 

(3) A swamp hermit, when taken to the county home, was found 
to be clad in silk stockings, bloomers, slip and corset-cover, and 
claimed that he was so because women’s clothing was more plentiful 
and of better material than men’s. But Menninger suspects that 
the real reason for this mode of dress was that he was “afflicted with 
a curious perversion of sexual feeling such that he thought of him- 
self as a woman instead of a man.” But maybe it was because of a 
lack of money for men’s clothing equal to that worn by the women 
with whom he wished to associate that he could not go about in 
social gatherings in youth; so he came to the conclusion that women’s 
clothes were more plentiful (symbolic for cheap), and came to the 
sexual perversion, if at all, secondarily. 

Finally, viewing the problem of human motivation physiologi- 
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cally, we must remember that the conjunction of two cortical proc- 
esses can always be read from the point of view of either one of 
them. Science, except when dealing with categorical imperatives 
(which it does only under very special circumstances), can never 
point to an absolute prior cause for conduct. Very generally science 
must use a comprehensive method of thought such as we propose. 
Recently it has often been affirmed that processes which occur 
in the parts of the nervous system which are not conditioning con- 
sciousness, do condition the subconscious. Then (1) abstractly every- 
one may equally be said to be motivated by an indefinite number of 
motives of unknown moral characteristics; yet (2) those persons 
whose general physiological tension is higher than that of others, 
and so for whom the subconscious or parts of it (perhaps the best 
parts) are more active in determining conduct than are all or parts 
of the subconscious in other persons, may be said to be morally 
superior to the others. Thus we are afforded an explanation of our 
constant shift from exculpation of all mankind to a making of 
moral distinctions between persons—even those who have done the 
same deeds. Sufficient physiological grounds are thus afforded (1) 
for the justification of everyone, which makes possible the justifica- 
tion of amyone, and (2) for the special justification of some persons 
rather than of others—especially of those who desire justification, 
e.g., those who rationalize. A new world of personal experience 
and personal relationship will swing into human consciousness when 
these matters have been psychically analyzed and traced experimen- 
tally in neural processes. Then it will be clear that the problems 
of the lordly moral will and its universal God have been solved not 
by soaring speculation but by meticulous observation of humble 
neural processes. ; 

The very irrationality of processes in space, and it alone, can give 
a practical solution for the problems created by the irrationality of 
pure reason. The Unity underlying the diversity of reason can be 
done justice to only by the unity (gestalt) of sensuous intuition, If 
science is to become comprehensive of experience, and not remain 
narrowly circular, all problems must find their final solutions in 
fields most distant from those in which the problems arose: even God 
in terms of neural processes which condition unconscious rationaliza- 
tions. 











THE SOUTH’S WASTED LAND 


Tue Wastep Lanp. By Gerald W. Johnson. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 110. $1.50. 


This very readable and intensely interesting treatise is essentially a 
commentary on the larger work, Southern Regions of the United States, 
written by Dr. Howard W. Odum for the Southern Regional Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council, under whose auspices the Southern 
Regional Study was undertaken. While many of the basic facts are 
taken from Southern Regions, so many of the inferences are the author’s 
own that he absolves Dr. Odum and his colleagues from opinions which 
they did not express and with which they may not agree. 

The South is shown to have an abundance of natural resources, but 
that it ranks below other large sections not similarly endowed because of 
its waste of both land and people and the vast area given over to a col- 
lapsing one-crop system. His warning is sharp and his challenge is stern. 
The complete wreck of the cotton economy is plainly discernible, and 
with a waste “so titanic as to be incomprehensible”—ninety-seven million 
acres of land made useless by overcropping, leaching, and erosion, and 
three and one-half million men lost by emigration alone—“fifty years 
more of waste at the present rate will do the work which, once done, can- 
not be undone save by the work of centuries, if at all.” 

The present situation, he believes, is “avoidable” and “remediable” 
by the Southern people themselves. The problem is regional, the solution 
is regional, and the people must learn to think and plan regionally, rather 
than from the viewpoint of the individual states. The South must pre- 
pare for a radical overhauling of its present agricultural policy and a shift 
away from one-crop farming to diversified farming, further industrializa- 
tion, and the overcoming of educational deficiencies, all with an eye to 
the future. 

Mr. Johnson’s contention that the Southern people can, in his opinion, 
overcome mental habits and attitudes developed through more than three 
hundred years and learn to think regionally is a distinct tribute to the 
capacity of the Southern people. The South is beginning to awaken to 
a realization of the necessity for conserving its natural resources. It 
would have been very fitting had the author brought out more emphati- 
cally the need for a complete integration of the growing of forests under 
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sound forestry principles with the diversified agriculture and the increased 
industrialization of the South which he has advocated. 
Criarence F. Korstian. 


EXTENSIVE HISTORY OF IMPORTANT PERIOD 


Tue Crvit War anv Reconstruction. By J. G. Randall. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Pp. xvii, 959. $4.50. 


The most extensive history of the period that is covered by Professor 
Randall’s latest volume is James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850, which tells the story of secession, 
civil war, and reconstruction in seven volumes. When this was published 
between 1893 and 1906 it was at once recognized as being the standard 
work in its field, and its primacy has not been seriously challenged before 
the present. However, in recent years students have increasingly been 
turning from Rhodes to the lengthening shelves of monographic articles 
and books published since Rhodes’s history appeared. The accumulation 
of this supplementary and corrective knowledge naturally suggested the 
desirability of an exhaustive reworking of this field. 

Randall’s task, in rewriting this period of American history, required 
him to fit together the hundreds of monographic studies and to extract 
from them a balanced account. Inasmuch as the materials at hand 
were of uneven value, good judgment was needed; and since some prob- 
lems had not been thoroughly investigated, careful spadework in the 
original sources had to be done. The high degree of accuracy of the 
narrative that Randall has produced is praiseworthy. Equally commend- 
able is the fact that his interpretations have not been colored by certain 
prejudices that marred some of Rhodes’s work. 

Over against these good qualities must be set the fact that Randall 
has not written as detailed a narrative as his predecessor. However, it 
is improbable that many will complain of too much brevity, for while his 
history is published in a single volume, that volume contains about twice 
as many words as any two of Rhodes’s. Furthermore, there is a certain 
complexity about Randall’s history despite the fact that the style is lucid, 
for the book is packed with information about many phases of the life of 
its period, which Randall views as one in which many men and many 
forces were at work. This complexity he faithfully mirrors in his history. 
In brief, this book is not a vehicle for launching a great, unifying “Ran- 
dall hypothesis,” but this shortage will prove disappointing only to those 
who wish the historian to be an alchemist who transmutes complex reality 


into apparent simplicity. Gusenue 3 Ge 
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BOOK ON NEW ORLEANS 


AMERICAN GuipE Series: NEw Or.eans City Guipe. Written and 
Compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration for the City of New Orleans. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company, 1938. Pp. Ixii, 430. 

To the seasoned American traveler familiar with the carefully pre- 
pared European guidebooks it has always been a matter of shame that 
visitors have found nothing better than slight pamphlets, for the most part, 
to help them in seeing our American cities. This want seems in the way 
of being supplied by the Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, which has begun the publication of guidebooks to our cities, states, 
and highways. 

The present work was done under the direction of Mr. Lyle Saxon, 
the New Orleans journalist who has to his credit already several interest- 
ing books dealing with New Orleans, assisted by Mr. Edward P. Dreyer. 
The writers of the various sections, with the exception of one or two small 
parts, are anonymous. 

As a city New Orleans is, of course, unusual both by location and by 
history. Further, since the beginning of the nineteenth century it has 
been an important city; in fact, it was in the way of becoming the most im- 
portant city in the whole country until the introduction of railways diverted 
the trade of the upper Mississippi Valley to New York. Today, a city 
of about five hundred thousand in population, it is more important than 
its size indicates; and it has maintained a peculiar flavor of its own which 
quite distinguishes it from all other American cities. It is not the pre- 
dominance of historical buildings that provided this characteristic atmos- 
phere; as a matter of fact, most of the buildings that go back to the eight- 
eenth century are confined to a very small section. It is rather that the 
French founders with the help of the negroes and the climate and the 
location instilled a sort of permanent genius which transforms all that 
enters its influence into something that is neither French nor American 
but simply American. 

For a city of this kind, an intelligent guidebook is more necessary than 
for one which is nearer to the national character. This book provides 
for the visitor all the information and advice that could be wished for; 
further, it is an invaluable record of the life there. 

If I had to quarrel with any part of it, I should say that the maps 
are cumbersome and that the photographs, excellent in themselves, are 
so arranged as to interrupt without illustrating the reading matter. 


F,. K, Mrrcue.t. 
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WHITMAN’S DEBT TO GEORGE SAND 


Watt Wuirman’s Posge. By Esther Shephard. New York: Harcourt 

Brace and Company, 1938. Pp. xi, 453. $3.75. 

Mrs. Shephard, described in the publisher’s blurb as a “recognized 
scholar of American literature,” began a study of Whitman’s vocabulary, 
became intrigued by the French words which the poet, unhappily, sprin- 
kled over the pages of Leaves of Grass, went on to read the chief docu- 
ments connected with him in one way. or another, and then made a dis- 
covery which surprised her. Simply this, that Whitman had used certain 
works of George Sand as a source. Not content with this discovery— 
worth in space the number of pages ordinarily devoted to an article in 
a scholarly magazine—Mrs. Shephard built up an interesting fictitious 
case for Whitman’s adroitly concealing his alleged tremendous indebted- 
ness to the French novelist. Now, every Whitman student knows that 
old Walt was a very secretive customer who actually derived pleasure out 
of riddling and baffling inquisitors, but it so happens that every student 
of American romanticism realizes that any spiritualist of the day—I use 
the word in the broad sense—read George Sand, even Emerson, who 
rarely took to fiction. Accordingly, a good bit of the shrewd argument 
that bolsters up the proof of Whitman’s knowledge of Consuelo or The 
Countess of Rudolstadt is wholly unnecessary. 

This George Sand business, advertised as “a discovery of first im- 
portance about America’s famous poet,” is the least valuable part of the 
book, for the evidence for influence upon Whitman is heightened past 
the point of credibility by ingenious yet fallacious argument. The chief 
value of the work is due to the fact that the author runs over most of 
the available material dealing with the various aspects of Whitman’s 
“pose,” and presents the stuff, in spite of the cluttering effect of whole- 
sale quotations, in a highly readable form. ‘The neophyte student will 
be agreeably inducted into the consideration of the chief problems—bio- 
graphical and literary—which confront the Whitman scholar—and the 
Whitman scholar will be glad to have Mrs. Shephard’s readable survey 
of the state of knowledge concerning the Good Gray Poet. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


STARTING WITH THE VERY YOUNG 


Tue Day Nursery. By Ethel S. Beer. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1938. Pp. 215. $1.60. 
Miss Beer concludes her comprehensive description of the origin, 
conduct, and future of day nurseries by stating: “It is only by starting 
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with the very young that the world can hope for any permanent progress, 
Is this not sufficient reason for more and better Day Nurseries?” Probably 
it is because so many people agree with the first sentence quoted, that 
the pre-school child is receiving so much attention now and this book and 
the many others on the subject are considered important. 

The nursery school and day nursery were direct results of women 
having to work outside the home. In France, a society was formed in 
1846 to provide all day care for children whose mothers worked, in the 
hope of lowering the infant mortality rate. Factories soon established 
créches for the children of the mothers employed there, and the system 
has continued to be popular in France. All the other European countries 
except Germany are now encouraging the care of children under six in 
adequately equipped nurseries. There have been day nurseries in the 
United States since 1854. Most cities have them now, and the National 
Conference on Social Work includes them in its program. 

Miss Beer divides her book into three parts: The Child and the Day 
Nursery; The Organization; and The Position of the Day Nursery. In 
the first part she discusses the needs of both child and parents and the 
care given by the nursery. In the second part she describes the plant, 
the staff, the board and finances. In the third, she writes of all related 
influences and aids, doctors, psychiatrists, dentists, social service workers, 
and the community in general. She describes in detail the difference be- 
tween a nursery school and a day nursery as understood by most people. 
As a matter of fact, the day nursery as she wants it to be is what is usually 
considered to be a school. The teacher should be a college graduate and 
have a broad knowledge from the educational, child care, and social 
service standpoints. Volunteer workers are of doubtful value, “an extra 
flourish—not an economy measure.” Board members should be trained 
for their places, young women should be stimulated to study the subject 
and take up the duties. But, according to this author, “The Board must 
learn that its responsibility consists in seeing to it that the cash is provided,” 
since in this country almost all the nurseries are maintained by donations. 

Professor Patty Smith Hill wrote the introduction to this book and 
explained that Miss Beer has been a trustee and a constant worker for 
over twenty years, studying the whole field of pre-school! care of children. 
She has prepared herself to “unify the point of view of trustees, teachers 
and parents,” and her book does give a vivid exposition of the duties of 
each. 

Mary O. Cowper. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S AMERICAN RECOLLECTIONS 


Tue Memorrs oF JULIAN HawtHorne. Edited by His Wife, Edith 
Garrigues Hawthorne. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
Pp. 299. $2.50. 

In 1928 Julian Hawthorne published his English reminiscences under 
the title Shapes That Pass, a sprightly, charming book filled with gossip 
about his English friends, artists and writers. The present volume was 
meant to be an American counterpart, but it lacks the final touch which 
the author intended to give it—and frequently runs into obvious sketches 
of the life and work of one author after the other—sketches which too 
often reveal no first-hand knowledge on the part of Mr. Hawthorne. 

There is a large body of material on Nathaniel Hawthorne, Frank 
Sanborn, Emerson, Henry James, Senior and Junior, and others in these 
pages, along with autobiographical reminiscences of life at Harvard and 
in Concord. Inaccuracies sometimes creep in—as they are bound to do 
in an old man’s recollections; and sometimes the anecdotes are cooked- 
over leavings from previous works written by Julian Hawthorne, espe- 
cially the biography of ‘his father and mother. But many new glimpses 
are given of the life in New England in pre-industrial days—and the 
liveliness and heartiness of the author add a warm glow to numerous 
pages. As a long-experienced novelist Julian Hawthorne knew how to 
be entertaining up to the day he died. 

CLARENCE GoHDEs. 


LIFE WORK OF NOTABLE TEACHER 


Great THinkers: The Quest of Life for Its Meaning. By Trumbull 
G. Duvall. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 320. 
$3.00. 


The summer before the depression came four men—three philosophers 
and a critic—lingered on the shore of Lake Tahoe. Over them rose 
the sometimes fatal cliffs of Emerald Bay. One man—from far-off 
Vienna—believed that philosophy is to be confined to mathematics, science, 
and method. Yet he was an accomplished interpreter of music, and 
acknowledged that poetry is superior to philosophy. Another man insisted 
that such a position was contradictory, and that philosophy deals with 
values, including ethical values. The third believed that philosophy cannot 
do without religion. The fourth was much perplexed that any of the con- 
genial four should bar such questions—even if unanswerable—as: Is there 
purpose in the world? Why are there pain, suffering, evil in the world? 
Does not man need to know? What excuse then for drama? In clear 
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California sunshine the dialectic waged off and on during the day. Across 
the lake rose mountains of Nevada. With evening, lightning began 
to flash beyond them, and to the surprise of all revealed higher peaks to 
the east. 

Somewhat the same concrete divergence of view on life yet personal 
harmony in friendliness is reflected by this ripe work of a notable Ameri- 
can teacher. The book presents the material which many college stu- 
dents have woven into their own lives under mature guidance. The fruit 
of such education would constitute living referents for one social economist 
who formerly might have had an opportunity to listen to Royce, James, 
Palmer, and Santayana, and yet at about the age of fifty finds nothing 
in philosophy. Philosophy does not arise through abstract thought. It 
is provoked by deep human experience of both the outer and the inner 
world of individual men. It is—in the words of the Senecan precept 
adopted by Phi Beta Kappa—the guide of life. Thus Great Thinkers 
is not a history of philosophy but a catholic yet critical account of life 
ideals, and the occasions which induced Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Gau- 
tama, Confucius, Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, and others to develop their methods and organize their 
explanations of the nature of life. Jesus too testifies in the court of 
philosophy. With such a tough-minded review of thought in hand, and 
understood in relation to the actual words of the master thinkers, a college 
student—no matter toward what walk in life he may be headed—would 
have part of an equipment for genuine leadership. He would not 
need to be too much worried over divergences in views, for he could 
assent to Dr. Duvall’s endorsement of Hegel’s pronouncement: “Every 
philosophy has been, and still is, necessary. None have passed away, and 
all are affirmatively contained as elements in a whole. No philosophy 
has been refuted.” The reason is that, as Thoreau declared, “The 
morning wind forever blows; the poem of creation is uninterrupted.” 
Unfortunately, as the sage of Concord observed, “But few are the ears 
that hear it”—not even in times like the present where the need is great. 


Epcar C. Know.rTon. 


BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
Human Conrtict: 4 Biological Interpretation. By Trigant Burrow, 
M.D., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xl, 
435- $3.50. 
Biological interpretations of human social hehavior are still popular. 
Of course, there are two phases of social behavior, the private and personal 
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interactions between individuals, and the public interactions between social 
groups and classes. Dr. Burrow undertakes to explain human conflict in 
both these aspects. Rightly we are told in the Foreword of his book that 
“What is significant is that human life is now everywhere unduly re- 
stricted. It is conflict that now knows no bounds. It is conflict that 
rules.” Thus this book undertakes to explain all phases of human con- 
flict from the private quarrels of individuals to the wars between great 
nations; and the explanation offered is dominantly in terms of biological 
factors. We are told that the problem of human conflict is “a problem 
of definite biological import.” We are also told by the author that his 
theory is the outcome of experiments continuously and carefully con- 
ducted over a period of sixteen years, sponsored by The Lifwynn Founda- 
tion. The book, therefore, offers itself as a scientific, if not a final, ex- 
planation of the prevalence of conflict in our human world. And, of 
course, no problem could be more vital or more interesting. 

Dr. Burrow finds that human conflicts are motivated by “divisive 
feelings,” and to this conclusion hardly anyone would disagree. But he 
goes on to tell us that divisive ideas and emotions are “but symptoms of 
disordered physiological processes existing inter-individually among us, 
and that these disordered physiological processes, of which only the symp- 
toms are manifested in abnormal ideas and images, are utterly inaccessible 
to remedial ideas and suggestions or to any other form of mental educa- 
tion.” This is due to the fact that words and other labels do not assist 
us to obtain practical orientation in relation to the world of actuality. On 
the contrary, these symbols tend to make us lose all sense of the biological 
actualities for which they stand. Therefore we must abandon the view 
that ideas are competent to remedy so-called mental disorders. Conflicts, 
whether inter-individual or inter-national, are only the outer symbols of 
certain abnormal body processes within the nervous system. 

Dr. Burrow proposes as a remedy only that we return to more natural 
conditions of living. He is very vague as to what these natural condi- 
tions of living are, and he is still vaguer as to how we are to return to 
them, whether as individuals, classes, or nations. But it is perhaps fair 
to say that.the book aims only at diagnosis, not at remedies. Even so, 
it seems to continue the tradition of Rousseau, modified by the more re- 
cent trends in psychoanalysis. 

But a deeper criticism may be offered. Why is such a biological in- 
terpretation of human conflict necessary? And is it really helpful? No 
one would deny that there are biological processes accompanying all human 
behavior. But whether the explanation of human behavior is to be found 
in these biological processes, or in cultural conditions, is the question. 
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There would seem to be but little good sense in explaining the wars be- 
tween classes and nations in terms of abnormal physiological processes. 
Rather the explanation seems to lie in the cultural values and conditions 
by which the behavior of classes and nations is guided. We fail to see 
the necessity of a biological interpretation of most of the conflicts which 
occur in our human world. Rather the source of the “divisive feelings” 
is surely to be found in our culture. It is culture rather than human 
biology which needs the attention of science. 
Cuarues A. ELtwoon. 


HISTORICAL IMPRESSIONISM 


REsTORATION CARNIVAL: Catherine of Braganza at the Court of Charles 
II, By Maurice Betheli Jones. New York: Julian Messner, 1937. 
Pp. 307. $3.00. 


This is the kind of history one would like to write if the term history 
could be applied to imaginative writing which gladly accepts but does 
not feel the necessity of concrete evidence to support statements of fact. 
Historical writing of this sort may present the truth, certainly with more 
vividness and possibly with greater insight than the restrained, documented 
type. The transition from the medieval to the modern point of view is 
portrayed by George Bernard Shaw in St. Joan with profound under- 
standing and striking clarity—through words in th. mouths of Joan and 
Warwick, and Couchon and Stogumber, of which only Shaw at his best 
is capable of articulation. Such writing should be judged on the basis 
of soundness of interpretation rather than on accuracy of historical detail, 
but unfortunately for the reviewer that standard leads through the morass 
of personal opinion. 

As a piece of historical impressionism this romantic biography of 
Catherine of Braganza by Maurice Jones is well worth reading. In the 
fashion characteristic of his Peter Called the Great, Mr. Jones raced 
through Pepys and Evelyn, Lady Fanshawe and Bishop Burnet, Stan- 
hope, Montagu, and Hyde, consulted Sir Walter Scott, F. J. Pollock, 
Allardyce Nicoll, George Trevelyan and the Cambridge Modern History, 
and took a look at others to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness in 
the half page appended to the book. On this groundwork, with a flair 
for the dramatic and a keen understanding of the personal equation, he 
built his interpretation of the “pageant of the court of the Merry Monarch 
. . . , burning with life and smelling of humanity.” 

In that interpretation he justly attributes to Charles a political astute- 
ness and a consciousness of responsibility not generally conceded to the 
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Merry Monarch. On the other hand, the space devoted to love in- 
trigues and to the tribulations of a Portuguese Catholic catapulted from 
a convent into the Restoration court overemphasizes the customary volup- 
tuousness of the period. As an historical romance the book is surprisingly 
accurate in its interpretation; unquestionably it is interesting reading. 


Avan K. MAncuHeEsTER. 
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